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If  I  might  gite  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  wrUer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiet 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Db  Fob. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

“  In  a  shorter  time  than  even  the  most  sanguine  poli¬ 
ticians  could  have  hoped,  a  base  of  pacification  has  been 
found  in  which  all  could  agree.”  The  “  all  ”  of  this 
statement,  which  was  communicated  by  its  Austrian 
correspondent  to  the  Times  on  Monday,  were  the  Russian 
Government,  the  Austrian  Government,  and  our  own. 
The  happy  harmony-producing  proposals  came  from 
Lord  Derby,  and  were  to  the  effect  that  Servia  and 
Montenegro  should  return  “  roughly  ”  to  their  status 
quo  ante  helium — the  word  “  rou^ly  ”  leaving  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  discussion  of  such  details  as  some  payment, 
material  or  formal,  of  satisfaction  by  Servia  for  her 
aggression  on  the  suzerain ;  and  that  Bosnia,  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  Bulgaria  should  obtain  a  system  of  reformed 
local  administration,  but  that  erecting  further  tribu¬ 
tary  states  should  bo  out  of  the  question.  News 
from  Berlin  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  Tuesday  added 
that  the  phrase  ”  reformed  local  administration  ”  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise.  “In  his  original  proposals 
Lord  Derby  suggested  ‘  administrative  autonomy.* 
Prince  Gortschakoff  took  exception  to  this  term,  and 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  autonomy  should  be  made 
‘  political.’  Count  Andrassy,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
posed  ‘  local  autonomy.’  ”  Thus  there  was  perfect 
concord  among  the  Powers.  But  it  has  since  appeared 
that  there  were  other  parties  to  the  pacification,  to 
whom  the  terms  were  less  agreeable.  The  Powers  had 
not  taken  Servia  into  account,  and  her  Russian  volun¬ 
teers.  Turkey  was  willing  to  prolong  the  armistice 
for  another  week,  but  Servia,  at  the  instigation  of 
Tchernaieff,  has  refused,  and  hostilities  have  actually 
recommenced.  Thus  the  labours  of  the  diplomatists  are 
wasted,  and  the  result  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  a  reformed 
local  administration,  with  indefinite  guarantees,  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  promise  of  the  Turk,  was 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  diplomacy  could  devise. 


If  Lord  Beaconsfield  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  deputation  that  waited  on  his  Foreign  Secretary 
on  Wednesday,  ho  must  have  thanked  his  stars  that  he 
was  at  a  safe  distance.  Never  was  a  Minister  so  lectured 
before ;  never  did  the  Foreign  Office  suffer  such  an  in¬ 
vasion;  and  it  must  have  added  to  Lord  Derby’s  humilia¬ 
tion  that  the  first  speakers  were  members  of  his  own 
party.  The  grave  and  reverend  signiors  who  formed 
the  deputation  were  unmistakably  in  earnest;  they 
cared  not  a  dump  for  the  aw  fulness  of  the  place, 
and  cheered  and  interrupted  the  speakers  as  warmly 
as  if  they  had  been  a  vulgar  mob  in  Exeter  Hall. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  cheered  when  he  declared  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  London  that 


“the  old  foreign  policy  of  England  with  regard  to 
Turkey  and  the  East  was  no  longer  tenable.”  Mr. 
Merriman  was  cheered  when  he  demanded  “a  clear, 
frank,  and  emphatic  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet.”  'Mr.  Hubbard — and  how  important  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  presence  was  on  the  occasion  may  be  judged 
from  his  being  an  aspirant  to  office  in  a  Conservative 
Ministry — was  cheered  when  he  declared  that  “  all  that 
part  of  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkan  should  be  emanci¬ 
pated  from  Turkish  authority.”  Mr.  Samuel  Morley 
was  cheered  when  he  challenged  the  accuracy  of  a 
statement  made  by  Lord  Derby  to  a  former  deputation 
about  the  Bulgarians  being  semi-savages.  Altogether 
this  invasion  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  the  most  remarkable 
demonstration  that  has  yet  been  made  on  the  question 
of  the  East. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  yesterday  repeated  the 
taunt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  abusing  his  position  as  a 
free  lance  to  recklessly  embarrass  the  Government. 
“  Because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  up  his  mind  not 
again  to  be  a  Minister,  he  seems  to  think  he  may 
act  as  if  he  had  never  learned  what  Ministerial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  are.”  We  admit  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  conduct  is  open  to  misconstruction,  if  he  does 
not  mean  to  put  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  his 
party  ;  but  is  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  so  sure  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  up  his  mind  never  again  to  be  a 
Minister  ?  True,  he  said  some  six  weeks  ago  that  ho  was 
too  old  ;  but  in  his  offhand  speech  in  South  Durham,  the 
other  day,  he  seemed  inclined  to  retract  this  rash 
saying.  Apparently  the  feeling  of  age  has  been  creep¬ 
ing  upon  him  from  his  having  nothing  to  do ;  it 
is  the  want  of  motive,  as  George  Eliot  says,  that 
makes  life  dull,  and  makes  men  feel  old.  Now  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  work  in  hand,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
never  been  in  better  trim  and  feather.  He  has  thrown 
off  his  infirmities,  like  Christian’s  pack,  “  to  the  wall 
and  to  the  winds,”  where,  he  says,  the  Government 
must  throw  their  policy.  He  is  fully  prepared  to  accej)t 
the  responsibilities  of  party.  “  If  the  Liberal  party 
wish  to  carry  their  ends  in  view,  and  if  the  purpose  of 
humanity  and  justice  in  the  East  are  among  their  ends, 
it  is  impossible  and  absolutely  ridiculous  for  them  to  say 
that  they  renounce  all  idea  of  carrying  their  ends  by 
means  of  the  Party.”  This  is  a  fair  challenge  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  embarrassing  them 
by  denouncing  them,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  implies, 
for  not  doing  what  he  knows  to  bo  impracticable ;  ho 
is  willing  himself  to  undertake  what  he  tells  the  counti’y 
they  are  to  blame  for  not  undertaking. 


How  enviously  Lord  Derby,  confronted  by  a  roomful 
of  indignant  faces,  must  have  thought  of  his  colleague 
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at  Wakefield  shooiuDg  frankly  and  cheerfully  in  the 
open  air  to  an  aodlenco* of  25,000  syrnpa^isens.  Thoiie 
was  not  much  bln®  sky  (»  be  seen,  ISut  fchero  were  bands 
of  mosio  and  plenty  of  bine  ribbon  bo  make  up  for  that; 
and  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote,  who  showed  last  autumn  his 
undoubted  aptitude  for  open-air  oratory,  fetched  roundi 
after  round  of  cheers  by  appeals  to  “  the  noble  men  of 
Yorkshire,”  and  allusions  t/j  the  greatness  of  England. 
It  was  a  great  triumph  fbr  the  Conservatives  to  get 
together  25,000  working-men.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
referring  to  those  who  have  called  the  Conservative 
working-man  a  myth,  might  well  “  defy  the  largest- 
mouthed  of  his  opponents  to  swallow  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  bodily  myth  he  saw  around  him.”  But  perhaps 
the  smallest-mouthed  of  Lord  George’s  opponents  would 
find  little  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  Conservatism  of 
the  Conservative  working-man. 


Fair  play,  time  to  develop  their  plans,  is  now  all  the 
Conservative  cry.  “  I  ask  you,  at  any  rate,”  said  Sir 
Stafford  Nortlicote  to  the  25,000  working-men  Conser¬ 
vatives  at  Wakefield,  “  to  give  the  Government  time 
and  fair  play.”  “  I  believe,”  he  said  again,  “  we  shall 
find  among  the  men  of  Yorkshire  that  which  perhaps 
has  been  somewhat  lacking  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
— a  readiness  to  give  fair  play  to  all,  which  is  wanted 
at  the  present  moment.”  The  daughters  of  Pelias  pro¬ 
bably  asked  for  fair  play  from  their  neighbours  when 
they  were  cutting  up  their  old  father  and  putting  him  into 
the  pot.  “  Give  us  time ;  do  not  hurry  the  boiling ; 
and  see  with  what  a  renewed  youth  and  beauty  the  old 
man  will  emerge.” 


The  fiffst  census  of  Peru  since  ifc  ceased  toibe  a  Spanish 
colony  has  just  beem  taken.  was  the  proposal  off; the 
late  Pliesident,  Doiii  Manuel  Pardb,  and  its  details,  will 
bo  soatmed  with  mach  regaijd  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
ill  the  welfare  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  mankind,  as 
well  asiby  not  a  few  British  capitalists  whoso  money 
was  allured  out  of  their  pockets  for  investment  in 
Peruvian  bonds,  railways,,  mines,,  and  steamship  com¬ 
panies.  Tlie>  total  of  the  population  aceoi'ding  to  this 
new  numbering  of  the  people  amounts  to  2,720,735,  a 
lamentable  and  an  awful  falling  off  which  is  accounted 
for  by  earthquakes,  diseases,  civil  war,  and  brandy. 
Where  the  former  agents  of  destruction  have  killed 
their  thousands,  this  latter  has  killed  its  tens  of 
thousands.  In  addition  to  the  importation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bottles  of  spurious  spirits  the  Peruvians 
make  their  own  a  liquor^stronger  than  whisky, 

which  is  sold  in  enormous  quantities,  and  at  great 
profit.  Tlie .  probable  consequence  of  this  increase  in 
the  national  drunkenness  will  be  the  displacement  of 
the  present  race  of  Peruvians  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Mormons.  Meanwhile  we  observe  that  Peruvian  stocks 
are  rising  in  the  Exchange  quotations,  and  if  the 
rumours  of  war  should  burst  forth  into  its  dreadful 
realities,  the  Peruvian  income,  which  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  export  of  nitrate,  might  swell  to  a  great 
volume,  and  Peruvian  capitalists  would,  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  their  bonds,  take  to  investing  and  specu¬ 
lating  in  these  securities.  This  would  bring  comfort 
to  many  who  were  simply  ruined  last  year  by  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  Peru;  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison. 


The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  is  indignant  that  “  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  should  bo  dictated  by 
a  crowd  at  Guildhall.”  ”  There  are  dozens  of  points 
arising  in  these  negotiations  of  which  excited  mobs 
cannot  be  informed,  but  which  vitally  affect  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  successful  settlement.”  With  the  dozen 
points  which  crowd  upon  the  fervid  imagination  of  “  one 
of  the  thirty  Englishmen,”  as  he  moderately  puts  it,  who 
know  all  about  the  Eastern  Question,  having  studied  it 
pixifoundly  for  six  weeks,  the  excited  mobs  will  not  con¬ 
cern  themselves ;  but  the  principles  on  which  empires 
are  reconstructed  are  generally  dictated  by  excited 
mobs.  Empires  are  not  reconstructed,  as  a  rule,  in  cold 
blood,  except  in  the  office  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Statesmen  must  have  excited  mobs  at  their  backs  when 
they  have  great  work  to  do. 

The  present  agitation  in  Russia  has  done  much  to 
advance  its  political  life.  It  is  still  difficult  to  get 
any  trustwortliy  information  regarding  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  Russia  ;  it  is  changing  with  such  rapidity 
almost  from  year  to  year  that,  before  observers  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  results,  the  state  of  things  that  they  have 
seen  has  passed*  away.  !Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  for 
example,  has  lived  in  Russia  for  many  years,  and  studied 
the  people  in  all  i-anks  of  life ;  ho  has  announced  a 
record  of  his  observations,  whicli  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two ;  but  before  it  is  published, 
how  much  may  not  have  been  changed  ?  Mr.  John 
Head  is  one  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Russia,  and 
his  impression  from  the  ferment  which  ho  witnessed  is 
that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  great,  changes.  Ho  writes 
to  us  to  say  that  in  his  opinion,  “  if  the  country  were 
not  so  thinly  populated,  and  all  the  telegraphs  and 
means  of  communication  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  revolution.” 

“  The  present  Emperor’s  death,”  ho  thinks,  “  will  bo  the 
signal  for  a  great  change,  especially  as  the  Czarewitch  is 
known  to  hold  very  different  opinions  from  his  father,  and 
may  bo  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  ‘  Young  Russian  ’ 
party.”  If  the  “  Old  German,”  or  despotic  party,  per¬ 
sists  in  defying  the  popular  will,  and  tries  to  pursue  its 
old  methods  of  keeping  the  people  down,  its  fall  may  be 
hastened. 


A  curious  little  bit  of  news  comes  from  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Sultan,  Captain  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  officers  have  found,  already,  that  ser¬ 
vice  under  Royalty  is  more  costly  than  they  like,  and 
have  been  induced  to  ask  the  Admiralty  to  give 
them  an  extra  allowance  to  meet  the  cost  of  enter¬ 
taining.  We  protested  against  such  an  ironclad  as  the 
Sultan  being  entrusted  to  an  officer  simply  because  he 
happened  to  be  a  Prince,  on  the  sole  ground  that  we  are 
not  overstocked  with  powerful  ironclads,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  experience  and  special  ability  should  alone  deter¬ 
mine  the  authorities  in  choosing  commanders  for  them. 
But,  now,  because  one  of  our  finest  armour-plated 
vessels  is  put  in  charge  of  a  Prince,  whose  experience, 
though  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  limited,  it  is 
adding  insult  to  injury  to  use  it  as  a  sort  of  peep-show, 
and  carry  it  about  from  port  to  port,  like  a  ^travelling 
menagerie,  for  the  amusement  of  foreigners.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  an  abuse  of  power  to  convert  a  man-of-war  into 
a  sort  of  pleasure-yacht,  and  devote  it  for  months  to 
feasting  and  fiddling. 


TURNING  OUT  THE  TURKS. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  Lord  Derby’s  speech  was 
that  he  put  the  exclusion  of  Turkish  rule  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Turkish  rule  from  Europe  altogether,  upon  the  same 
level  of  impracticability.  The  one  operation  was  as  easy 
or  as  difficult  as  the  other ;  both  were  “  outside  the 
range  of  practical  politics.”  And  the  reason  which 
Lord  Derby  gave  for  this  was  that  the  Turks  would  not 
withdraw  their  officials  either  from  a  part  or  from  the 
whole  of  their  European  possessions  without  the  use  of 
force  ;  and  that  if  England  was  willing  to  apply  force 
for  the  purpose,  she  could  not  rely  upon  the  support  of 
a  single  European  Power.  “  You  cannot,”  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  in  his  colloquy'  with  the  deputation 
from  the  citizens  of  London  on  Wednesday,  “as 
reasonable  men,  suppose  that  the  Government  of  the 
Porte  will  commit  political  suicide.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  it  would  willingly  and  without  resistance 
allow  itself  to  be  turned  out  of  Europe.  Very  well, 
then,  yo3;.-are  in  that  case  driven  to  use  force.  (Hear, 
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hear,  and  a  voice:  ‘We  do  not  object.’)  You  do 
not  object?  (Cries  of  ‘No,  no.’)  So  I  thought, 
you  do  not  object;  but  who  is  to  do  it?  (A  Voice  : 
‘  Russia.’)  Who  will  be  with  you  ?  I  can  tell  you 
who  will  be  against  you.  There  is  at  least  one  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  resist,  even  at 
the  cost  of  war,  the  substitution  of  a  Sclavonic  for  a 
Turkish  State.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  would 
look  on.  A  voice  just  now,  when  I  said,  who  will  help 
you,  answered  ‘  Russia.’  The  Russian  Government 
has  never  proposed  any  change  so  sweeping,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  to  speculate  upon 
what  the  policy  and  conduct  of  a  foreign  Government 
might  be  under  circumstances  which  had  not  arisen,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  Russian  policy  would  be 
served  by  a  change  of  that  kind.  You  must  recollect 
that,  whatever  we  may  do,  foreign  politicians  and  foreign 
Cabinets  are  not  impulsive,  and  they  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  crusade  of  this  kind  unless 
they  see  clearly  some  national  benefit  which  is  to  arise 
from  it.  We  should,  therefore,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
position  which  I  am  now  discussing,  and  which  I  see 
finds  much  favour  in  this  room,  be  left  without  an  ally, 
and  possibly  with  at  least  one  European  opponent,  to 
undo  by  force  our  own  work  of  twenty  years  ago,  with  all 
Europe  perplexed  at  the  suddenness  of  our  change,  and 
probably  with  every  continental  politician  ascribing  to 
us  some  deep  and  incomprehensible  plan  of  national 
aggrandisement.” 

Whether  the  Turks  would  or  would  not  quit  Europe 
without  a  fight,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  bloody  massacres, 
if  they  saw  that  a  struggle  was  hopeless ;  whether  they 
would  resist,  say,  a  combination  of  Russia  and  England, 
is  a  speculative  question,  and  as  such  does  not  admit 
of  a  confident  answer.  Lord  Derby’s  answer  was 
too  confident;  it  is  his  way  to  be  more  confident 
in  his  apprehensions  than  in  his  hopes.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  is  active  on  the  side  of  fear.  Why  should  it 
be  so  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Turk  will  fight 
and  massacre,  and  incur  the  certainty  of  losing  even 
tribute  from  his  European  provinces,  when  ho  has  the 
offer  of  going  quietly  and  keeping  his  tribute  ?  It  is  a 
drawn  game,  Lorii  Derby  admits,  between  the 
Porte  and  the  little  State  of  Servia ;  is  the  Turk 
incapable  of  drawing  an  inference  from  that  fact, 
can  he  still  hope  for  success  against  Russia 
and  England  ?  Of  course  he  cannot ;  but  then, 
it  is  argued,  the  Turks  are  not  reasonable  men,  but 
unreasoning,  vindictive,  desperate  brutes,  who  will 
struggle  and  murder  as  long  as  they  have  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  This  is  Lord  Derby’s  assumption,  that  the 
Turks  will  die  rather  than  loose  their  hold.  On  what 
grounds  does  he  found  such  an  assumption  ?  Is  it  on 
the  past  history  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  or  upon  a 
general  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  Turk  ?  History 
shows  us  the  Porte  giving  up  its  administrative  control 
of  province  after  province,  without  any  such  display  of 
indomitable  tenacity.  It  withdrew  from  Greece,  Egypt, 
Roumania,  Servia,  without  signalising  its  retreat  by  any 
horrible  measures  of  vindictive  spite.  The  Turk  is  a 
much  more  reasonable  animal  than  Loixl  Derby  supposes. 
He  is  not  given  to  purposeless  massacres  ;  he  will  murder 
and  torture  without  pity,  upon  any  scale,  for  an  object, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  is  liis  nature  to  do  so  when 
he  has  nothing  to  gain.  Like  other  Oriental  people,  the 
Turk  is  something  of  a  fatalist,  and  knows  how  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable.  Tliero  is  an  ancient  tradition  among 
them  that  their  occupation  of  Europe  is  but  temporary ; 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  only  encamped  for  a  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Bosphorus.-  When  their  troubles  began 
this  century,  they  connected  the  tradition,  according  to 
Ubicini,  with  a  ver.se  in  the  Koran  which  says — “  Each 
nation  has  its  allotted  term  ;  when  the  term  has  arrived, 
man  is  powerless  to  hasten  or  retard  it ;”  and  the  de¬ 
vout  Osmanlis  then  held  themselves  ready  to  recross  the 
Bosphorus  as  soon  as  Constantinople  should  be  wrested 
from  them.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  more  ferociously  fanatical  now,  if  they  saw 
that  their  retention  of  Constantinople  was  hopeless  ? 

But  general  discussions  of  this  sort  are  not  profitable; 


we  only  object  to  Lord  Derby’s  taking  it  as  an  axiom 
that  the  Turk  would  not  withdmw,  whether  from  his 
trans- Balkan  provinces  or  from  Europe,  without  a  mas¬ 
sacre.  His  other  assertion,  that  we  can  expect  no  help 
from  Russia  towards  pushing  back  Turkish  rule,  whether 
by  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force,  is  less  vague,  and  can 
be  met  more  positively.  It  received  its  most  effective 
answer  in  the  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war  on  Thni’s- 
day,  which  appeared  side  by  side  with  Lord  Derby’s 
address.  In  saying  that  England  has  no  help  to  expect 
from  the  Russian  Government  towards  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  patching-up.  Lord  Derby  is  speaking 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  strict  and  formal  know¬ 
ledge.  Russian  statesmen  are  willing,  nay  anxious, 
to  have  the  sore  healed  over,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why.  The  time  is  not  propitious  for  such 
a  final  settlement  as  they  desire ;  it  is  their 
policy,  therefore,  to  promote  a  tempomry  settle¬ 
ment.  But  Lord  Derby  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  Russia  a  strong  and  growing  public  opinion,  which 
neither  understands  nor  cares  for  the  intrigues  of  the 
Czar  and  his  Ministers.  Twenty  years  ago,  ten  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  talk  of  public  opinion  as 
a  political  force  in  Russia,  but  of  late  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  people,  a  change  as  sudden  and  over¬ 
whelming  as  the  burst  of  a  northern  spring.  The  frost 
of  despotism  has  been  dissolved  by  a  sudden  thaw  ;  the 
long  silent  patiently-driven  people  have  at  last  made 
their  voices  heard,  and  seized  their  right  to  independent 
action.  The  impotence  of  the  Russian  GtJvcrnmeut 
against  the  promptings  of  the  overpowering  popular 
enthusiasm  with  which  tlie  country  is  seething  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  shown  by  the  recent  news 
from  Servia.  Servia  rejects  the  conditions  of  peace 
recommended  to  it  by  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
because  it  knows  that  it  is  backed  by  the  Russian  people. 

Russia,  it  cannot  too  often  bo  remarked,  is  not  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  Press  has  become  a  mighty 
power,  and  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  writers  who 
have  little  respect  for  the  old  order  of  things,  men  of 
wide  liberal  culture,  and  hot-headed  revolutionary  youths. 
Gradually,  since  the  Crimean  War,  newspaper  after 
newspaper  has  been  started,  hundreds  have  sprung  into 
life,  and  step  by  stop  they  have  encroached  on  what  was 
formerly  forbidden  ground.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
since  they  were  restricted  to  the  publication  of  the 
official  edicts  of  the  Government  and  a  few  items  of 
local  news,  with  supervised  extracts  from  forelgu 
papers.  Even  their  means  of  information  were  care¬ 
fully  guarded  by  the  Government ;  the  foreign  papers 
admitted  into  tlio  country  were  not  allowed  to  circu¬ 
late  till  they  had  been  inspected  and  everything  re¬ 
lating  to  democratic  movements  in  other  countries 
had  been  vigilantly  blackened  out.  Even  yet  this 
cen.sorship  is  far  from  being  wholly  relaxed ;  only  the 
other  day,  a  letter  in  the  Times^  from  ^.Ir.  John  Head, 
who  had  been  travelling  in  Russia,  and  who  described 
the  excitement  that  he  witnessed  in  the  towns,  had  a 
black  stamp  an  inch  broad  passed  across  its  most 
dangerous  remarks.  But  to  a  very  largo  extent  the 
struggling  Press  giant  lias  loosened  and  burst  his  bonds. 
A  year  ago,  when  tlie  Herzegovinian  troubles  began,  the 
Russian  Government,  to  serve  its  own  ends,  gave  the 
Press  full  liberty  of  utterance,  and  it  was  freely  used. 
All  the  abomimUile  incidents  of  Turkish  misrule  were 
painted  in  striking  colours,  and  the  Russian  people  were 
inflamed  by  every  varitdy  of  reminder  that  the  sufferers 
w  ere  tlieir  kinsmen,  men  of  the  same  origin  and  the 
same  religion.  There  is  abundance  of  talent  on  the 
Russian  Press,  and  writers  burning  with  democratic 
ardour  found  means,  in  dc.scribing  Ottoman  oppression 
in  the  south,  to  set  the  people  thinking  about  despotism 
nearer  home.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Slavic  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Turkey  has  passed  utterly  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  as  much  as  their  ex¬ 
istence  is  worth  take  one  .step  against  it.  Although 
the  tdegraphs  are  in  their  hands,  they  cannot,  in  the 
present  heat  of  curiosity,  keep  the  people  ignorant  of 
what  is  pas.sing.  Tim  Czar  c.innot,  as  he  could  have 
done  twenty  years  ago,  settle  the  Turkish  question  as  he 
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parliamentary  constituency.  An  election  contest  under 
such  conditions  would  seem  for  the  Liberal  party  at  least 
to  have  all  the  difficulty  of  a  three-legged  race.  Each 
University  insists  upon  moving  its  right  leg  at  the  same 
moment.  When  they  had  a  Lord  Advocate,  a  head  of 
the  legal  profession,  as  candidate,  all  local  jealousies  were 
hushed  before  the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  since  then 
there  has  been  a  painful  want  of  unanimity.  Glasgow 
University  has  had  on  two  occasions  a  man  of  great 
local  eminence,  to  whom  its  Liberal  graduates  were  bent 
upon  entrusting  their  representation ;  and  Aberdeen 
Liberals,  compelled  to  accept  the  Glasgow  celebrity,  not 
because  they  have  seen  his  greatness,  but  because  they 
have  had  no  more  hopeful  candidate  to  suggest,  have 
given  but  a  half-hearted  assent  to  his  nomination.  Why 
the  Conservative  graduates  of  the  two  Universities  should 
be  more  united,  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  is  no 
reason  for  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  united.  They  have  not  hitherto,  at  least, 
wrangled  over  local  claims  ;  they  have  simply  been  con¬ 
tent  with  the  leading  Conservative  among  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  lawyers. 

Reasoning  d  'priori,  one  would  expect  a  body  of  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates  to  be  a  cheap  constituency  to  contest. 
They  are  all  educated  and  presumably  intelligent  men, 
and  should  not  require  the  assistance  of  canvassers  in 
forming  their  opinions.  They  are  above  the  suspicion 
of  bribery.  The  election  is  conducted  by  means  of  voting- 
papers,  so  that  there  is  no  expense  for  polling  booths ;  each 
voter  has  merely  to  make  up  his  voting-paper  and  have 
his  signature  attested.  The  opinion  of  such  a  con¬ 
stituency,  with  such  a  voting  apparatus,  ought  to  be 
accessible  at  a  trifling  expense.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities  is  as  ex¬ 
pensive  a  seat  as  if  it  were  a  county.  How  the  money 
goes  is  a  mystery,  but  go  it  does.  The  high  education 
of  the  electors  seems  only  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds,  and  so  multi¬ 
plying  the  visits,  and  the  expenses  of  the  active  canvas¬ 
sers.  To  actually  canvass  a  constituency  extending  over 
the  three  kingdoms  and  the  adjacent  islands  is  no  slight 
undertaking.  The  member  who  has  just  resigned,  Mr. 
Gordon,  acknowledged  in  the  returns  to  having  spent 
little  short  of  5,000l.,  and  3,000Z.  is  the  lowest  figure  to 
which  a  Liberal  can  hope  to  keep  his  expenses.  This 
necessarily  narrows  the  choice  of  candidates.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  election,  for  instance,  two  men  of  eminence,  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  and  favourably  received  by 
large  bodies  of  voters,  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  declined  to  be  put  forward  on  the  ground  of  the 
cost.  Thus  many  names  which  would  carry  weight  with 
indifferentists,  and  induce  them  to  take  the  trouble  of 
voting,  names  which  might  worthily  be  connected  with 
a  University  constituency,  are  excluded,  and  this  tells 
more  against  the  Liberal  than  the  Conservative  cause, 
because  the  one  class  of  constituents  has  so  much  less 
keen  a  sense  of  party  loyalty  than  the  other. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  money  difficulty  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  this  enlightened  constitu¬ 
ency  has  shown  a  sad  want  of  originality  in  its  choice 
of  candidates.  Both  Dr.  Kirkwood,  the  present  Liberal 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Watson,  are  lawyers ;  in  1868  the 
candidates  also  were  lawyers.  Dr.  Kirkwood,  we  believe, 
has  taken  a  prominent  share  in  the  work  of  his  own  Uni-  • 
versity,  though  he  has  not  made  his  name  known  very 
far  beyond  its  walls,  but  Mr.  Watson  is  nothing  more 
than  a  clever  lawyer.  The  constituency  hitherto  has 
been  represented  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  time. 
Such  a  choice  is  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  raison  d'etre  of 
a  special  University  franchise.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the 
representative  for  Edinburgh  and  SL  Andrew’s,  is  a 
worthy  representative  for  a  University,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  seat  elsewhere.  In  him  the  united  Univer¬ 
sities  made  a  contribution  of  special  knowledge  to  the 
Collective  Wisdom.  But  it  does  not  need  the  intelligent 
eye  of  a  University  to  discern  the  parliamentary  aptitude 
of  a  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  only  way  in  which  such  a 
representative  can  specially  protect  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  if  they  need  any  special  protec- 


and  his  ministers  wish,  and  giyo  the  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  has  been  settled  as  they  wish.  The 
Russian  Government  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  storm 
which  it  has  evoked.  It  has  called  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  they  have  come,  but  they  will  not  go 
back  at  its  bidding. 

When  Lord  Derby  asked  where  he  was  to  look  for 
help  if  he  proposed  a  sweeping  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey,  he  should  have  been  told  to  look  to  the 
Russian  people.  The  Russian  Government  and  the 
Russian  people  are  not  at  one  ;  we  have  no  wish  to  bo 
cynical,  but  why  on  earth  does  Lord  Derby  not  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  ?  By  a  bold  and  decided  course, 
he  might  now  attain  that  which  is  most  for  the  interest 
of  England,  and  that  which  the  Russian  Government 
would  clearly  evade  if  they  could — a  final  settlement  of 
Hie  Eastern  difficulty.  He  should  not  at  least  have  been 
found  in  his  proposals  lagging  behind  even  the  Russian 
Government,  and  putting  pressure  on  it  to  modify  even 
its  views  in  a  sense  acceptable  to  Austria.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  wickedness  of  importing  party 
considerations  into  such  a  matter,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby  could  have  com¬ 
mitted  such  a  diplomatic  blunder  if  he  had  not  been 
actuated  by  a  party  motive — the  fear  of  seeming  to  take 
his  policy  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  the  English  proposals  should  be  of  a 
nature  to  lose  us  the  goodwill  of  the  South  Slavonians, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  sympathise  so 
heartily  with  their  cause.  How  much  longer  is  Lord 
Derby  to  be  permitted  to  bungle  away  English  influence 
in  Turkey  ?  He  hopes  to  bo  able  to  accomplish  the 
feat  effectually  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  let  us  hope 
better  things.  At  the  very  moment  when  Lord  Derby 
was  expecting  a  speedy  and  prosperous  ending  to  his 
short-sighted  plans,  the  Servian  Cabinet  was  taking  a 
decision  which  gives  the  diplomatists  all  their  work  to 
begin  over  again.  We  cannot  profess  to  be  sorry,  only 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  in  the  next  attempt  at  a  settlement 
England  will  bo  more  worthily  represented. 


A  DOUBTFUL  INDEX. 

The  Ministry  have  been  fortunate  in  the  constituencies 
whoso  lot  it  has  been  to  serve  as  tests  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  such  as 
might  be  produced  by  an  increase  of  local  burdens  or  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  sheep  or  mangel-wurzel  could 
possibly  have  destroyed  altogether  their  vast  ascendancy 
there.  The  next  vacancy  has  been  in  the  representation 
of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities,  and  in  that  con¬ 
stituency  the  Government  are  equally  fortunate  in  their 
advantages,  so  fortunate  that  the  Daily  Netvs  seems  to 
8us[)ect  them  of  having  made  the  vacancy  on  purpose. 
The  Judicature  Act  does  not  come  into  operation  till 
November  1,  and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
seat  should  have  become  vacant  till  then,  except  that 
there  was  no  candidate  specially  marked  out  to  contest 
the  election  in  the  Liberal  interest.  But  this  is 
probably  to  be  too  suspicious,  too  credulous  of  the 
depth  of  ministerial  machinations.  Still,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Conservatives  were  ready  with  a 
candidate,  who  issued  his  address  before  the  seat  was 
formally  declared  vacant,  while  different  sections  of 
Liberal  voters  kept  haggling  for  a  fortnight  as  to  who  was 
the  most  suitable  man  to  put  forward,  and  who  was  the 
man  most  likely  to  win. 

The  Liberals  cannot,  indeed,  complain  that’ they  have 
been  taken  by  surprise.  ^Ir.  Gordon’s  retirement  has 
been  a  foreseen  contingency  any  time  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Liberal 
camp  to  agree  upon  some  one  who  should  bo  run  for  the 
succession.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniting 
upon  a  candidate  were  too  obstinate  to  be  overcome  by 
anything  but  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate 
decision.  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  but  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  superior  cohesion  of  the  Conservative  party, 
when  ho  joined  two  rival  Universities  together  in  one 
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tion,  is  by  securing  for  them  occasional  gratuities  from 
the  public  purse.  His  constituents  may  want  a  new 
libi’ary  or  a  new  professorial  chair,  or  some  new  class¬ 
rooms,  and  then  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Ministry  may 
be  useful.  But  such  services  hardly  justify  a  special 
franchise. 

A  praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  present 
occasion  by  some  of  the  medical  graduates,  who  are  a 
powerful  element  in  the  constituency,  to  put  forward,  in 
opposition  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  a  candidate  who  should 
have  some  special  pretensions  to  represent  a  University, 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  legislation  some  of  the  special 
knowledge  which  Universities  are  supposed  to  cultivate. 
Naturally  the  doctors  wished  to  be  represented  by  a 
doctor,  but  they  rested  the  claim  of  Dr.  Farquharson, 
their  candidate,  on  higher  grounds.  There  are  many 
questions  before  Parliament  upon  which  the  voice  of  a 
representative  with  a  scientific  education  would  be 
listened  to  with  respect.  Has  not  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself  said  that  the  present  Government,  as  legislators, 
are  nothing  if  not  sanitary  ?  But  the  clergymen  and 
lawyers  of  the  constituency  refused  to  see  it.  If  the 
medical  graduates  had  been  able  to  suggest  a  man  of 
sufficient  eminence  to  have  a  chance  of  at  once  uniting 
the  Liberal  party,  and  securing  stray  Conservative 
votes  on  independent  grounds,  the  party  managers 
might  have  accepted  him.  But  this  not  being  so,  they 
have  decided  to  conduct  the  contest  on  ordinary  party 
lines,  pitting  a  lawyer  and  ex-professor  against  a 
lawyer  and  Lord  Advocate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Kirkwood,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
University  matters,  would  bo  a  more  fitting  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  two  Universities  than  a  mere  lawyer,  how¬ 
ever  able  in  his  profession.  But  Dr.  Kirkwood  has  so 
many  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  that,  if  he  is 
elected,  it  will  be  a  sign  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
which  the  Ministers  cannot  possibly  disregard. 


NAVAL  MISHAPS. 

The  recent  breakdown  of  the  Alexandra,  a  new  iron¬ 
clad,  on  proceeding  to  take  her  trial  trip,  has  added 
painfully  to  the  suspicions  which  the  Thunderer  explosion 
gave  rise  to.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Thunderer,  no  one  is  to  blame,  and  it  was  only,  we 
are  assured,  what  might  reasonably  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  An  ironclad  is  taken  out  to  try  her  machinery 
on  the  measured  mile,  and,  if  a  boiler  blows  up,  or  a 
crank  breaks,  or  a  piston  gives  way,  it  is  just  what  may 
be  expected ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that,  until  the 
machinery  is  tested,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  its 
efficiency,  and,  if  an  accident  occurs,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
blame  either  naval  officers  or  the  contractors.  This 
view  seems  to  be  adopted  in  the  readiest  and 
most  natural  way  by  the  Navy  and  the  Admiralty.  If, 
however,  the  authorities  are  disposed  to  regard  these 
continued  accidents  with  complacency,  the  country  is 
hardly  inclined  to  sympathise  with  or  support  them. 
Public  opinion  rapidly  parted  company  with  the 
decision  of  the  jury  on  the  inquiry  into  the  Thunderer 
explosion,  and  was  almost  unanimous  in  expressing  the 
opinion  we  ventured  to  put  forward  ourselves — that  the 
circumstances  of  that  disaster  reflected  painfully  on  the 
service,  and  pointed  evidently  to  some  serious  defect  in 
the  engineer  branch  which  demanded  a  searching 
investigation. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  alone  it  would  bo  of  interest 
to  ascertain  the  naval  accidents  which  have  occurred 
this  year  ;  but  as  at  the  present  time  such  a  record,  put 
before  the  public  in  the  baldest  way,  ought  to  be 
valuable,  we  will  endeavour  to  note  the  most  prominent 
mishaps  which  have  come  before  the  notice  of  the  public 
since  January  I. 

I.  In  January,  it  was  reported  that  the  Assistance, 
troopship,  while  on  her  way  from  Queenstown  to 
Chatham,  had  sprung  a  leak  somewhere  in  her  hull. 
An  examination  proved  that  the  leakage  was  caused  by 
a  hole  having  been  made  by  the  knocking  away  of 
some  steps.  “  She  is  quite  a  new  ship,  this  being  her 


first  trip.”  Here  is  evidence  of  violent  injury  to  a  ship, 
and  her  departure  for  sea  with  a  leak,  without  anybody’s 
knowledge, 

2.  Six  months  afterwards  the  same  vessel  is  heard  of 
again,  in  connexion  with  an  enquiry  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  doubling-up  of  the  eccentric 
rod  after  she  left  Jersey,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  two  of  her  engineers. 

3.  The  Fly,  a  gun- vessel,  came  into  collision  with  the 
Modeste,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  with  the  result  of 
breaking  that  vessel’s  bowsprit,  and  otherwise  seriously 
damaging  her. 

4.  About  the  same  time,  the  Rover,  a  corvette,  was 
tried  on  the  measured  mile  before  being  commissioned. 
The  day  was  perfect.  She  got  under  way  at  half-past 
nine,  but  it  was  not  until  half-past  twelve  that  she  made 
her  first  run  on  the  mile.  Her  boiler  showed  symptoms 
of  priming  from  the  first;  and,  subsequently,  a  gland 
was  blown.  However,  she  took  a  preliminary  run,  but, 
as  the  steam-power  began  to  fall  off,  and  the  spring  of 
the  safety-valve  happened  to  break,  the  trial  had  to  be 
postponed.  Of  course  nobody  was  to  blame  hero  for 
what,  in  the  case  of  the  Thunderer,  was  called  this 
“  curious  concurrence  ”  of  misfortunes. 

5.  The  Valorous  was  about  to  proceed  to  sea  on 
March  3,  but  unfortunately  her  machinery  broke  down 
and  kept  her  in  port.  It  was  as  well  she  broke  down 
when  she  did,  for  she  was  found  to  have  cracked  the 
piston-rods  of  both  engines,  and  to  require  a  month’s 
delay  to  repair  her  defects.  It  may  bo  observed  here 
that  their  Lordships,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  sent  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  these  cracks  ought  to  have  been 
discovered  before ! 

G.  The  Mallard,  a  gunboat,  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
that  the  trial  of  her  engines  went  off*  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily,  for  although  a  few  small  defects  were  dis¬ 
covered,  they  did  not  affect  her  works  ;  on  being  made 
fast,  therefore,  after  her  trial,  she  ran  full  tilt  against  a 
buoy,  and  knocked  off*  part  of  her  figure-head. 

7.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  vessels  is  the  Opal, 
one  of  the  new  “  gem  ”  corvettes,  for  she  has  met  with 
a  succession  of  disasters.  On  March  27  she  arrived  at 
Madeira,  en  route  for  the  Pacific.  After  her  engines 
had  been  stopped,  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  steam 
again  for  a  short  distance ;  but,  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  her  starting-gear,  the  engines 
would  not  move  either  way,  she  drifted  on  gently 
towards  the  Monarch,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
impaled  on  that  noble  ironclad’s  ram !  After  nine 
hours’  work  the  engineers  succeeded  in  getting  some 
motion  out  of  the  engines.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
ago,  after  her  engines  had  broken  down  on  three  or  four 
separate  occasions,  she  ran  aground  off  Ascension, 

“  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  engines  to  go  astern.” 
They  remained  immovable  for  an  hour,  but  succeeded, 
finally,  in  getting  her  off  the  mud  on  which  she  had 
grounded.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  she  was 
proceeding  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  she  struck 
the  shore  again,  but  this  time  the  accident  was,  for  a 
wonder,  not  due  to  her  engines,  but  to  a  dense  fog.  She 
contrived  to  sprain  her  forefoot  so  badly  that,  although 
it  was  repaired,  it  was  soon  washed  away  altogether. 
The  log  of  this  vessel  ought  to  bo  interesting. 

8.  The  Shah  is  one  of  the  finest  unarmoured  vessels 
in  the  Navy,  and  has  been  delayed,  month  after  month, 
for  four  months  from  being  sent  to  the  Pacific.  Instead 
of  leaving  Portsmouth  in  J une,  her  departure  was  post¬ 
poned  till  August,  in  consequence  of  the  piston  of  her 
fore  engine  having  cracked  in  May. 

9.  In  Juno  news  came  of  a  terrible  accident  to  the 
Hydra,  where  one  of  the  boilers  exploded,  through  the 
“  auxiliary  valve  being  blown  out.”  One  engineer  was 
killed,  and  several  stokers  were  injured.  A  month  after¬ 
wards  her  port  engine  became  disabled  whilst  she  was 
going  at  full  speed,  but  this  time  nobody  was  injured. 

10.  A  very  quaint  collision  between  the  Raleigh  and 
a  Portuguese  corvette  took  place  in  June.  The  captain 
of  the  latter  was  completely  exonerated,  but  no  damages 
were  claimed.  The  captain  of  our  ship  did  not  ask  for 
a  court-martial,  but  managed  to  satisfy  a  court  of  inquiry 
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and  tlie  Admimlty  with  the  report  he  gave  of  it  himself. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  surprising. 

11.  The  Eclipse,  a  corvette,  ran  aground  in  April, 
ne.ar  Antigua. 

12.  Tlio  7Wi/cea  is  one  of  the  powerful  unarmoured 
vessels  of  the  Inconstcuit  typo.  She  was  launched  last 
year,  and  on  August  17  was  tried  on  the  measui^ed 
mile,  under  the  usual  superintendence.  But  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  her  machinery  soon  got  out  of  order, 
and  she  had  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
fetched  home  again  by  tugs. 

Id.  The  British  fleet  in  Besika  Bay  has  made 
itself  famous,  not  only  in  its  vain  efforts  to  settle 
the  Eastern  Question,  but  in  a  no  less  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  dispose,  partially,  of  itself.  The  fleet 
was  in  motion,  accompanied  by  the  Antelope  as  far 
as  the  Dardanelles.  This  vessel  steered,  then,  for  the 
Hellespont  and  contrived,  as  the  Admiralty  would  say, 
“in  an  inexplicable  way,”  to  run  aground  close  to  a 
lighthouse  on  her  way  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
fleet,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Antelope,  did  its  best  to 
commit  self-destruction.  The  Hercules  led  off  at  a  smart 
instead  of  a  slow  pace  with  her  column  of  vessels 
behind  her.  The  Triumph,  “  in  an  inexplicable  way,” 
had  a  mishap  with  her  steering  apparatus,  so  that, 
instead  of  being  able  to  put  her  head  away  on  the  new 
course,  she  came  up  the  wrong  way.  Tho  Invincible 
followed  her  leader,  and  the  Monarch  had  to  go  full 
speed  astern  to  avoid  ramming  her,  but  in  executing 
this*  manoeuvro  she  nearly  backed  into  tho  lialeigh. 
Tho  latter  gallantly  put  her  helm  hard-a-port,  and  con¬ 
trived,  fortunately,  to  just  clear  the  Monarch,  one  of 
whose  quarter-boats  she  stove  in,  and  whose  spanker- 
boom  she  carried  away.  Here,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  no  one  is  to  blame.  This  accident  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  in  the  year. 

14.  The  Tenedos  met  with  a  mishap  which  was  of  a 
culpable  character,  but  will  probably  lead  to  some  re¬ 
wards  being  distributed.  On  a  dark  night,  with  a  fresh 
W'ind,  and  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  this  vessel  was  steered 
right  on  to  some  rocks.  The  lieutenant  of  the  watch 
saw  his  vessel  doomed,  risked  running  in  for  a  passage 
between  the  rock  facing  him  and  the  land,  and  in  two 
minutes  she  was  in  deep  water  again.  Lieutenant  Gra¬ 
ham  will  get  rewarded  properly  I’or  this  ;  but  Lieutenant 
Evans,  of  the  Iroyi  Duke,  who  did  tho  same  thing  and 
the  right  thing,  was  unfortunately  punished.  So  un¬ 
certain  are  naval  disasters. 

15.  Tho  Simoom  is  a  troopship,  about  to  go  with 
troops  to  Singapore.  Fortunately  before  she  started 
some  alarming  fractures  were  discovered  in  her  “  w’ater- 
tight  ”  bulkhead  ;  the  sheet  of  iron  was  so  thin  as  to  be 
almost  completely  worn  out.  It  is  given  out,  almost  as 
a  pride,  that  “  the  bottom  of  this  ship  is  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation.”  But  perhaps  it  is  considered 
that  anything  does  for  tho  transport  of  soldiers. 

IG.  The  other  day,  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  the 
little  Goshawk  went  out  on  a  trial  trip  which  was  found 
to  be  very  “  satisfactory.”  Curiously  enough,  when  she 
started  for  Ireland,  tho  condensers  of  her  engines  were 
found  to  be  so  cracked  as  to  render  her  machinery  per¬ 
fectly  useless.  A  strict  inquiry  is  to  be  made. 

We  have  selected  a  suflicient  number  of  accidents  to 
show  that,  not  only  they  are  fairly  frequent,  but  that 
there  is  an  almost  uninteresting  monotony  about  them. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  comments  made  by  apologists 
for  the  Vanguard  and  Thunderer  accidents  has  been  that 
they  serve  as  warnings  for  the  future.  Do  they  ? 
Surely  the  list  wo  have  given  contradicts  this.  In 
tho  course  of  eight  months  wo  have  been  able  to 
show  tho  existence  of  similar  accidents,  but  of  a 
less  fatal  character,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  month.  What 
comment  is  necessary,  for  it  must  bo  remembered  we 
have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  list?  We  urged 
the  necessity  for  a  strict  investigation  into  the  capacity 
and  organisation  of  the  engineering  branch,  and  the  list 
wo  publish  surely  establishes  our  view.  Mr.  Brassey 
made  a  severe  attack  on  dockyard  labour  the  other 
day,  publishing  his  view  of  it  as  ho  saw  it  frt>m  his 
yacht.  His  suggestions  and  accusations  were  indignantly 


repudiated  ;  but  they  received  a  curious  commentary,  if 
not  confirmation,  in  the  a.ctio«  taken  by  tho  superia- 
tendent  of  the  dockyard  in  question,  who  had  occasion 
last  week  to  disrate  an  officer  for  encouraging  idleness. 
Perhaps  this  apathy  is  not  confined  to  dockyards.  If  so, 
these  numerous  mishaps  require  no  explanation. 


A  NEW  PARTY  PROGRAMME  IN  SPAIN. 


It  would  be  affectation  to  express  any  surprise  at  the 
fact  of  Seilor  Salrneron,  the  Republican  ex-Minister, 
having  had  to  fly  for  safety  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon, 
after  tlie  publication  of  the  manifesto  signed  by  him  and 
Senor  Ruiz  Zorilla,  the  Radical  ex-Minister  of  Amadeo. 
Spanish  freedom — if  such  a  thing  could  bo  said  to  exist 
now  at  all — stops  short  of  permitting  the  presence, 
within  the  realm,  of  even  far  less  outspoken  men  than 
the  writers  of  this  remarkable  party  manifesto.  The 
Government  of  Alfonso  XH.  acts  up  to  its  origin.  Es¬ 
tablished  by  a  military  conspiracy,  it  began  with  the 
arrest  and  proscription  of  Professors  who  had  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  the  academic  right  of  free  teaching. 
Since  tlien,  the  last  vestiges  of  religious  tolerance  also 
have  been  obliterated  throughout  the  country.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  Spain  is  being  bent  back  to  that  blessed  condition 
of  an  enforced  ”  unity  of  faith  ”  which  is  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning’s  ideal — in  all  countries,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
Roman  Church  has  got  the  upper  hand.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  if,  in  a  kingdom  so  arbitrarily  governed,  the 
organizers  of  a  Democratic  propaganda  were  left  with- 
out  hindrance.  No  doubt,  miracles  are  at  present  the 
order  of  the  day  on  various  spiritual  lines.  But  even  in 
matters  of  miracle,  we  must  not  expect  the  impossible. 
We,  therefore,  readily  avow  that  Sefior  Salmeron^s 
voluntary  exile  strikes  us  as  a  result  of  his  act,  easily 
to  be  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 

The  manifesto  before  us  may  be  described  as  a  new 
departure.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a  fusion  between  the 
advanced  intransigent  Progressists  and  the  more 
moderate  Federal  Republicans.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Spain,  it  will  be  i*emembered,  is  split  up  into  three 
sections.  One  of  these,  led  by  Castelar,  has  renounced 
the  old  provincialist  notion,  and  maintains  that  orderly 
development  is  only  possible  under  a  system  of  efficient 
political  unity,  combined  with  extensive  rights  of 
municipal  self-government.  Another  section,  however, 
places  provincial  privilege  before  the  unity  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  and  an  even  more  impracticable  group 
within  that  party  places  the  Commune  before  everything 
else.  To  these  sections  must  be  added  a  third  group, 
which  combines  an  extreme  Communalism  with  “anar¬ 
chical  ”  formulas  taken  from  a  Parisian  school,  or  with 
Utopian  aspirations  of  tho  “  International  ”  stamp.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  unfortunate  divisions.  General  Pavia 
would  scarcely  have  had  an  opportunity  of  dispersing  the 
Cortes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  Spain  might  to 
this  day  have  preserved  her  Democratic  institutions. 

The  basis  on  which  a  Progressist  and  a  Republican 
leader  now  endeavour  to  reconstitute  the  Democratic 
party,  is  laid  down  in  the  following  chief  points.  The 
Constitution  of  1869,  as  decreed  after  the  overthrow  of 
Isabella,  and  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  is 
to  be  re-adopted ;  the  clause  referring  to  tho  Monarchy 
being  alone  struck  out.  A  national  assembly,  con¬ 
voked  for  tho  purpose  of  such  revision,  would  have  to 
occupy  itself  with  this  question  exclusively.  By  means 
of  Governmental  decrees,  for  which  an  account  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  rendered  to  tho  Cortes,  or  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  latter,  a  number  of  reforms  are  to  be  introduced, 
referring  to  the  political,  administrative,  and  economical 
conditions  of  the  country.  Among  these  reforms  are 
mentioned  :  the  re-organisation  of  the  army  as  a  national 
militia,  with  compulsory  service  of  all  able-bodied  men ; 
the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury ;  perfect  equality  for 
all  religious  denominations  ;  secularisation  of  the  public 
burial-places ;  a  system  of  secular,  compulsory,  and 
gratuitous  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Industry  and  Agriculture ; 
and  the  foundation  of  model  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
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tories.  F arfchermore,  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  suffrage 
on  the  basis  of  provincial  representation ;  a  reform  of 
the  laws  of  inheritance  ;  the  reclamation  of  .waste  lands 
as  national  property ;  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour ;  and  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Loan 
Societies  and  Savings’  Banks. 

Barring  the  proposal  to  divide  the  national  represen¬ 
tation  into  provincial  groups,  this  Reform  manifesto 
may  be  said  to  contain  many  good  points.  The  leader 
of  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  at  Paris 
— in  which  town  the  Zorilla-Salmeron  publication  had 
first  seen  the  light — hastened  to  send  to  the  Journal 
des  Dehats  a  denunciation  of  its  contents,  qualifying 
them  as  an  attack  tqion  the  rights  of  private  property. 
This  interpretation  the  manifesto  certainly  does  not 
bear,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  some  of  its  propositions.  An  immediate 
effect  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  from  the  new 
programme.  In  order  to  render  it  practicable  at  all,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  from  the  one  at  present 
existing  must  be  presupposed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
noteworthy  sign  that  men  who  have  once  borne  the 
responsibilities  of  power,  and  one  of  whom  had  even 
served  under  a  monarch,  should  consider  it  worth  their 
while  to  draw  up  a  programme  referring  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  of  Alfonso, 
trusting  in  its  bayonets,  may  put  on  a  bold  fhee  by 
giving  additionfil  publicity  to  this  Progressist  and 
Democratic  utterance.  Such  boldness  has  occasionally 
been  assumed  before  by  other  arbitrary  rulers,  even  at  a 
time  when  their  days  were  already  told. 

There  are  no  outward  signs,  certainly,  in  Spain,  of 
the  coming  of  another  violent  commotion.  In  the 
Basque  provinces,  which  are  estranged  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  kingdom  by  differences  of  race  and 
speech,  as  well  as  of  political  tradition,  the  embers  of 
hostility  still  send  forth  here  and  there  a  flaming  spark. 
In  the  Spanish  army  some  mutiny  of  political  dis¬ 
sentients  gives  rise,  now  and  then,  to  an  inquiry  which 
ends  with  a  court-martial  execution.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  tranquillity  is  maintained.  Tet  careful  ob¬ 
servers  seem  to  think  that  Government  is  bent  upon  a 
course  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  lead  to  a  fresh  and 
dangerous  conflict. 

The  three  Courts,  of  which  Spain  can  at  present 
boast — that  of  the  King,  that  of  the  ex- Queen  Isabella, 
and  that  of  the  ex-Queen  Christina — do,  in  fact,  all  in 
their  power  to  goad  even  the  most  moderate  men  into 
uncompromising  opposition.  The  reappearance  of  the 
two  ex-Queens  on  Spanish  soil  has  been  the  signal  for 
a  recrudescence  of  bigotry  in  governmental  spheres, 
which  has  utterly  disconcerted  those  least  inclined  to 
criticise  severely  the  acts  of  the  Canovas  del  Castillo 
Cabinet.  Article  XI.  of  tho  Constitution,  which  was 
regarded  as  offering  at  least  some  semblance  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  Protestant  creed,  is  interpreted  now  in  a 
manner  that  covers  Senor  Canovas  with  utter  dis¬ 
grace.  We  hear  of  a  Protestant  schoolmistress  being 
fined  for  walking  out  with  the  little  girls  under  her 
charge  ;  that  innocent  promenade  of  young  ladies,  with 
their  back  hair  down,  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
“religious  procession,”  and  of  a  “manifestation  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  !  ”  We  hear  of  placards 
at  Protestant  chapels  and  schools,  referring  to  the 
school  hours  and  the  service,  being  tom  down  under  a 
similarly  absurd  plea.  We  are  told  the  Roman  clergy 
in  Spain  declare  that  children  have  no  right  to  be  in¬ 
structed,  before  they  are  of  full  ago,  in  any  other 
religion  than  that  of  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  the 
head.  Persecution  of  tho  dissenting  creed  has  become 
rampant.  Whilst  the  adherents  of  tho  Reformed  faith 
are  thus  oppressed,  the  name  of  the  bleeding  nun,  who 
was  once  the  companion  of  Queen  Isabella,  together 
with  Father  Claret,  again  comes  into  notoriety,  just  as 
if  Spain  were  on  the  eve  of  some  great  Ultramontane 
coup. 

If  Spain  were  still  the  country  which  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  for  the  convenience  of  his  clerical  policy,  assumes 
her  to  be,  these  freaks  of  intolerance  might  be  committed 
without  any  danger  to  their  perpetrators.  But  the 


Spain  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  Spain  of  fifty  years  ago. 
A  series  of  anti-clerical  revolutions  has  been  effected 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  which  has  totally  altered 
the  status  of  the  Church,  and  entirely  changed  the 
spirit  of  large  classes,  especially  in  the  numerous  towns. 
It  is  the  very  knowledge  of  the  “  unity  of  faith  ”  having 
already  become  deeply  rent  that  makes  the  more  zealous 
spirits  of  the  priesthood  so  eager  for  a  tyrannic  and  iron 
reaction  against  the  spread  of  free  thought.  The  more 
Government  lends  itself  to  this  reaction,  the  sharper  will 
the  contrasts  become,  until  a  day  arrives  when  the  crisis 
Avill  find  its  solution  in  a  new  popular  rising,  that  may 
give  a  chance  to  a  Reform  programme  like  the  one 
issued  by  Zorilla  and  Salmeron. 


THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Few,  we  fear,  were  tho  readers  who  studied,  in  tho 
light  of  their  independent  knowledge,  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  letter  which  Mr.  Grant-Duff  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review  of  tho  0th  instant.  And  yet 
the  subject  of  “  Tho  Dutch  East  Indies  ”  is  one  which 
never  ought  to  fall  dead  on  the  ears  of  a  conquering, 
colonising.  Oriental  Power  like  ourselves.  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  with  their 
innumerable  smaller  neighbours,  and  which  the  imagi¬ 
native  “  Havelaar  ”  describes  as  twining  round  the 
Equator  like  a  necklace  of  emeralds,  form  the  most 
splendid  island  empire  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance,  too,  between  the  history  of 
Dutch  India  and  that  of  English  India.  In  each  case 
the  Empire  was  developed  from  tho  “  Factory.”  The 
method  of  development  was  one  and  the  same.  The 
Dutch,  like  the  English,  extended  their  conquests  in 
self-defence,  or  as  auxiliaries  in  native  wars,  or  as  prin¬ 
cipals  in  them.  In  each  case  the  fat  appointments  wore 
in  the  patronage  of  the  “  Cheesemongers  ”  at  home ;  and 
the  rulers  of  Netherlands  India  had  their  own  Addis- 
combe  and  Haileybury.  With  a  change  of  proper 
names,  the  history  of  Java  might,  in  a  vast  number  of 
particulars,  pass  for  that  of  British  India.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  Dutch  and  English  have  occasionally 
compared  notes ;  and  some  of  our  countrymen  have 
advocated  the  substitution  of  tho  harsh  system  of  the 
Dutch,  for  what  they  affect  to  despise  as  the  “senti¬ 
mental  philanthropy”  of  our  Indian  .Government.  But 
nowadays  there  can  hardly  be  any  excuse  for  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  this  delicate  point.  The  Dutch  have  had  full 
time  to  prove  tho  virtues  of  their  system,  and  they  have 
had  excellent  material  to  work  upon.  In  natural  cha¬ 
racteristics  Java  is  the  Italy  of  the  East ;  and  the  Java¬ 
nese  are  not  only  the  most  docile,  but  they  have  always 
been  the  most  civilised  nation,  in  the  Archipelago.  So 
very  civilised,  says  Do  Barros,  that  a  Javanese  has 
seldom  or  never  been  known  to  run  “  amuck  !  ”  It  will 
bo  found,  however,  that  tho  results  of  two  hundred 
years  of  Dutch  rule  in  Java  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
eloquent  in  the  way  of  warning  than  of  example. 

The  Dutch  have  attributed  the  alleged  prosperity  of 
Java  to  their  “  Culture  system,”  and  direct  rule  of  natives 
by  natives  under  European  supervision.  The  former, 
introduced  in  1832  by  Govern  or- General  Van  den 
Bosch,  meant  forced  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cinna¬ 
mon,  tea,  tobacco,  indigo,  pepper,  and  cochineal,  for  the 
State  only.  In  some  ca.se3  tho  cultivation  was  carried 
on  by  the  villagers  under  the  supervision  of  a  contractor ; 
in  others,  the  villagers  delivered  their  produce  direct  to 
the  Government.  Van  don  Bosch  adopted  every  con¬ 
ceivable  means  of  ensuring  tho  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned — the  peasant,  his 
native  chief,  the  Dutch  supervisor  of  tho  latter,  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  finally  the  Government,  which  expected  to 
realise  enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of  its  produce  in 
Holland.  Tho  contractors  were  allowed  large  advances 
without  interest,  to  enable  them  to  build  mills  and 
import  machinery.  The  Regents,  or  tho  native  chiefs, 
and  the  Assistant- Residents,  under  whom  they  ruled  the 
sub- districts,  had  each  their  percentage  on  tho  local 
produce.  The  peasant  also  was  encouraged  by  tho 
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promise  of  high  wages,  and  the  stipulation  that  Ilia  coffee  them  may  be  abused  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  pre- 
or  sugar  should  always  bo  bought  at  a  price  higher  than  cautions  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  will  perhaps  be 
ho  could  command  lor  his  staple  produce,  rice.  Nor  seen  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  second  character- 
was  there  anything  unjust  or  oppressive  in  compulsory  istic  of  Dutch  administration,  viz.,  rule  through  and  by 
labour.  The  labour*tax  was  a  time-honoured  institution  the  “  Regents,”  or  the  native  chiefs,  whom  the  Dutch 
in  Java ;  it  was  merely  a  favourite  equivalent  for  a  converted  into  salaried  servants,  and  distributed  over 
money-tax.  Indeed,  the  Dutch  reduced  the  rate  of  this  the  twenty  “  Residencies”  of  Java, 
labour-tax  from  one  day  in  five — as  it  was  estimated  The  Dutch  aimed  at  the  closest  possible  adaptation  of 
under  the  native  kings — to  one  day  in  seven.  They  their  rule  to  native  customs  and  ideas.  They  even 
likewise  framed  the  most  stringent  regulations  against  adapted  it  do  the  inveterate  native  vice  of  gambling, 
any  undue  enforcement  of  the  labour-tax,  on  the  part  of  " 
contractors  hurrying  to  get  rich,  or  Regents  and  As¬ 
sistant-Residents  anxious  for  their  percentages.  The 
peasant  was  to  bo  highly  paid  for  his  extra  labour,  and 
in  all  cases  a  sufficient  area  of  village  land  was  to  be 
reserved  for  rico  cultivation.  For  a  time,  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  wonderful  success.  The  contractors 
speedily  realised  large  fortunes.  The  ryots — accord¬ 
ing  to  IVIr.  Money — soon  liberated  themselves  from 
the  clutches  of  their  ancient  devourer,  the  money¬ 
lender.  The  State  Budget  showed  a  steady  surplus 
of  three  millions  sterling ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
proceeds  of  its  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  sales  in 
Amsterdam  might  have  enabled  it  to  abolish  taxes  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  Government  without  them.  The 
surplus,  however,  did  not  relievo  the  Javans  ;  it  only 
relieved  the  Dutchmen  at  homo — it  was  counted  as  so 
much  tribute.  The  solo  Indian  analogue  to  Javan  State 
coffee  and  sugar,  is  opium,  which,  grown  by  the 
ryots  for  the  Government,  and  sold  by  the  latter  at 
fancy  prices  to  the  Chinese,  is  virtually  a  tribute  paid 
by  the  Celestials  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  this 
view,  the  opium  revenue  ought  to  bo  regarded  as  a  set¬ 
off  against  that  very  erroneously  named  “tribute,”  the 
sum  of  15,000,000/.,  which  is  England’s  ordinary 
yearly  balance  against  India.  The  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  could  succeed  only  for  a  time.  Arbitrary 
regulation  of  prices,  and  the  permission  to  force  extra 
labour  on  condition  of  payment,  were  doomed  to  work 
their  own  ruin.  Rico  cultiv^ation  fell  off,  the  price  of 
food  rose,  and  the  peasants  became  relatively  only  as 
rich  as  they  were  before.  Even  famines  were  reported 
to  have  harassed  whole  districts  long  before  the  year 
18G0.  Much  in  the  same  way  buffaloes  became  scarce, 
in  consequence  of  the  step  which  the  Government,  with 
a  view  to  extending  their  use  in  the  State  agriculture, 
took  to  prevent  their  being  slaughtered  for  food.  The 
terrible  abuses  which  gradually  crept  in  under  this 
system  at  last  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Liberals  in 
Holland,  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  their  party,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  Java  owes  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial 
reforms  enumerated  in  Mr.  Grant-Duff’s  letter.  Mr. 

Grant- Duff  states  that  the  indigo  culture  system  ceased 
in  18G4 ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Javan 
Government  did  not  require  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch  Parliament  in  that  matter.  In  18G0 
the  Government  price  for  indigo  was  much  higher 
than  the  market  price,  and  the  contractors  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  force  the  Government  into 
a  purchase  of  the  total  crop.  (By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  contractors  were  only  bound  to  deliver  a 
certain  projiortion  of  each  season’s  produce  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment;  but  they  could,  if  they  liked,  compel  the 
latter  to  buy  the  whole.)  Thus,  when  the  Javan  Govern¬ 
ment  excluded  indigo  from  the  operation  of  the  culture 
system,  it  only  made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The  follow- 
ing,  according  to  Mr.  Grant- Duff’s  statement,  have  been 
the  successive  steps  in  the  emancipation  of  Javan  agri¬ 
culture.  The  “  culture  ”  of  tea  and  tobacco  ceased  in 
I8G0  ;  of  pepper  in  18G3  ;  of  indigo  in  I8G4 ;  and  of 
cinnamon  in  18G5.  By  an  Act  of  1870  sugar  culture 
must  be  stopped  within  a  certain  period  ;  after  which 
the  old  system  will  bo  confined  to  coffee.  “  Further,  the 


chowkeedars ;  and  the  Dutch  method  of  treating  the 
sepoy  might,  in  some  points,  be  followed  in  the  Indian 
army.  Their  attempt,  too,  to  make  the  natives  govern 
themselves  merits  our  warmest  approbation.  When 
our  attempt  succeeds,  our  mightiest  problem  in  India  will 
be  solved.  The  Dutch  thought  they  could  accomplish 
their  task  by  entrusting  the  hereditary  chiefs  with  the 
actual  rule  of  the  villages  and  districts  that  once  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  The  dispossessed  but  salaried  chief 
was  officially  designated  as  the  “younger  brother”  of 
his  Dutch  superior,  the  Assistant- Resident,  to  whom  he 
made  his  periodical  reports,  and  with  whom  he  sat  as 
the  dispenser  and  guardian  of  justice.  Both  officials 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  promises 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  sons  of 
the  local  gentry  were  also  encouraged  to  aid  the 
“Regent”  in  the  management  of  local  affairs,  and 
it  was  the  new  privilege  of  the  villagers  to  elect 
from  these  unpaid  assistants  the  salaried  sub-Re- 
gents,  or  Wedanas.  Alas  !  all  this  carefully  elaborated 
machinery  became  an  engine  of  oppression.  Forced 


MR.  JARY’S  SORROWS. 

There  have  been  so  many  stimng  subjects  of  late,  that 
we  have  almost  forgotten  the  old  story  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Strike.  There  has  been  the  Thunderer  Explosion, 
and  the  Balham  Mystery ;  Dr.  Slade — unless  he  absconds  in 
the  interval — is  to  be  brought  up  on  Mondav  morning  at  Bow 
Street ;  the  sea  serpent  is  hourly  expected ;  a  mad  dog  has 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camberwell ;  and  the  Buj. 
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uDKnown,  me  agricultural  labourers  movement  still  this  proposition  he  adduced  all  the  ordinary  and  accepted 
attracts  a  certain  amount  of  attention.  During  the  last  week  axioms  of  political  economy  about  free  trade,  supply  and 
all  Oambridgeshire  has  been  agitated  by  a  dispute  between  a  demand,  ana  the  laws  of  labour.  So  far,  of  course,  his  task 
certain  Mr.  Jary,  a  tenant-farmer,  and  his  landlord,  Mr.  W.  II.  was  easy  enough.  Primd  facie  an  employer  has  a  right  to  dis- 
1  a  squabble  between  a  tenant-farmer  and  his  miss  his  hands  when  he  chooses,  and  ^om  the  point  of  view  of 

landlord  is  a  matter  of  very  little  interest,  except  to  the  parties  an  assembly  of  tenant-farmers  the  right  in  question  passes  over 
immediately  concerned.  In  the  present^  instance,  however,  into  a  positive  duty  when  the  hands  so  far  forget  themselves 
tlmre  are  circumstances  about  the  case  which  go  far  to  elevate  as  to  combine  together  and  demand  an  increase  in  their  wages, 
what  Mr.  Jary  conceives  to  be  his  wrongs  into  a  national  ques-  Mr.  Rodwell’s  real  troubles  began  when  he  had  to  argue  tnat 
tion.  Cynics  may  make  fun  of  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  but  we  all  Mr.  Hall  had  no  business  whatever  to  dismiss  his  tenant  for 


know  that  before  now  the  upsetting  of  a  tea-cup  has  plunged 
two  great  nations  in  war,  and  those  who  wish,  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
phrase,  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the  breakers 
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as  to  combine  together  and  demand  an  increase  in  their  wages. 
Mr.  Rodwell’s  real  troubles  began  when  he  had  to  argue  tnat 
Mr.  Hall  had  no  business  whatever  to  dismiss  his  tenant  for 
refusing  to  leave  the  lock-out.  Unless  we  misunderstand  Mr. 
Rodwell,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  relations 
of  an  employer  with  his  hands,  but  not  those  of  a  landlord  with 


that  beset  her  path,  cannot  too  carefully  consider  the  nature  of  his  tenants.  An  employer,  if  he  dismisses  his  hands,  exercises  an 


the  dilHculties  between  Mr.  Jary  and  his  landlord,  and  the 
complications  to  which  the  dispute  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  occasion.  Mr.  Jary  is  a  tenant-farmer  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  ;  he  is  also  a  strong  Conservative,  a  straight  rider 
to  hounds,  and  a  man  who,  when  he  knows  his  own  opinion, 
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undoubted  right.  A  landlord,  if  he  dismisses  his  tenant,  is  putting 
undue  pressure  upon  another  man.  I*oor  Mr.  Jary,  according  to 
Mr.  liodwell’a  viewof  the  position,  was  literally  ground  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  On  the  one  side  were  his 
labourers  demanding  an  increase  of  their  wages,  and  it  was  his 
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has  a  marvellous  facility  for  expressing  it  in  energetic  and  clear  duty  to  resist  any  such  organised  attempt  at  extortion 
copious  language.  Mr.  Jary  had  for  some  years  been  tenant  of  On  the  other  side  was  his  landlord  declaring  that,  unless  he 
a  large  farm,  for  which  he  paid  a  rental  of  000/.  a  year,  made  terms  with  his  labourers,  he  must  give  up  his  farm,  thus 
His  landlord  was  a  certain  Gleneral  Hall,  a  retired  officer  who,  putting  upon  him  an  “influence”  of  a  most  **  undue”  and 
late  in  life,  had  blossomed  into  a  country  gentleman  of  the  most  “  unprecedented  ”  character.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  like  to  see  a 
approved  and  orthodox  stamp.  Man  proposes,  but  superior  brave  man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
powers  dispose ;  and  it  seems,  unfortunately,  that  General  Hall’s  tenant-farmers  were  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  lamentable 
son  and  heir  took  very  early  in  his  life  to  erroneous  views,  picture  Mr.  Hod  well  offered  to  them  of  Mr.  Gary’s  tribulations. 
Although  next  in  succession  to  a  large  entailed  estate,  he  They  ate,  and  drank,  and  smoked,  and  cheered,  and  then  they 
wasted  his  time  upon  Mill’s  ^Political  Economy,’  and  other  went  out  and  gathered  round  the  auctioneer’s  rostrum,  and 
pernicious  literature  of  the  same  school ;  he  travelled  upon  bid  one  against  the  other,  partly  out  of  sympathy,  and  partly 
the  Continent  and  in  America;  and  when  at  last  he  entered  in  post-prandial  rivalry,  until  Mr.  Jary  must  have  made  by  no 
into  possession  of  his  paternal  acres  he  was  altogether  ignorant  means  a  bad  thing  out  of  his  sale.  Finally,  the  guests  dis- 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  relations  of  an  English  landlord  persed,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  the  papers  to  say 
with  his  tenant  ought  to  be  regulated.  This  being  so  it  was  of  that  he  should  never  have  refused  to  renew  the  lease  had  not 
course  inevitable  that  he  should  come  intoconffict  with  Mr.  Jary.  Mr.  Jary  publicly  spoken  of  him  in  very  gross  and  offensive 
Mr.  Jary,  when  the  recent  agricultural  strike  occurred,  took  up  terms. 

what  he  no  doubt  considered  a  strong  and  resolute  line  of  duty.  jg  interesting  to  notice  the  kind  of  nonsense  which  a  county 

He  called  his  hands  together,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  very  member  considers  good  enough  for  his  constituents.  The 
lon^  and  vigorous  address.  Ihose  amongst  them  who  were  majority  of  the  farmers  who  listened  to  Mr.  Hodwoll  were,  of 
Union  men,  he  then  and  there  dismissed  with  a  week’s  wages  course,  county  voters,  and  he  consequently  had  to  say  what  ho 
in  lieu  of  notice.  Those  who  were  willing  to  resign  their  mem-  knew  they  would  like  to  hear.  Their  own  view  of  the  position 
bership  of  the  Union  he  charitablv  consented  to  retain.  Now,  jg^  of  course,  that  the  farmer  must  protect  himself  against  his 
it  happened  that  some  of  Mr.  Jary  s  hands  had  heard  that  Mr.  labourers  on  the  one  hand,  and  be  protected  against  his  land- 
Hall  wasa  young  man  of  liberal  views,  and  accordingly  a  lord  on  the  other.  The  relation  between  employer  and  employed 
certain  shock-headed  spokesman  stood  forward  and  declared  jg  a  hard,  dry  matter  of  arrangement.  That,  on  the  other 
that  if  Mr.  Jary  chose  thus  summarily  to  dismiss  them,  they  hand,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  ought  to  be  regulatfd  by  a 
should  go  and  complain  to  Mr.  Hall.  Upon  this  Mr.  Jary  generous  spirit  of  sympathy  animated  by  a  sufficiently  pro- 
seems  to  have  broken  out  into  very  violent  language,  and  to  nounced  Conservative  bias.  If  farmers  like  to  hear  this  kind 
have  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  landlord  in  terms  which  were,  of  nonsense,  perhaps  Mr.  Rodwell  is  not  to  blame  for  talking 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  more  epigrammatic  than  courteous.  Mr.  it  to  them.  When  the  clown  comes  into  the  circus  he  is  , 
Hall  thereupon  appears  to  have  resolved  to  take  his  own  part  in  expected  to  be  “funny  ;  ”  and  when  a  county  member  takes 
the  dispute.  No  landed  proprietor,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  the  chair  at  a  farmers’  dinner,  he  is  expected  to  say  what  he 
colour  of  his  political  view's,  likes  to  be  abused  by  his  tenants,  ought  to  say.  Farmers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  critical  audience, 
Some  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  got  very  angry  be-  but  they'none  the  less  know  perfectly  well  what  they  want  to 
cause,  in  the  course  of  an  electioneering  speech,  a  Liberal  hear.  LJnfortunately,  Mr.  Rodwell,  in  his  desire  to  please  his 
orator  described  him  as  a  “  scoundrel.”  Mr.  .Tary’s  language  constituents,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  strict  courtesy.  Ho 
was  even  more  ornate  and  explicit  than  this,  and  not  unnatur-  reminded  his  audience  that  allowance  must  be  made  tor  a  young 
ally  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  him  to  remind  him  that  his  lease  would  man  ^ho,  like  Mr.  Hall  has  been  educated  abroad,  and  conse- 
expire  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  that  if  he  wished  it  renewed  quently  is  not  aware  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  England 
he  must  reconsider  his  position  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  upon  the  agricultural  strike.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Rodwell  is  kind 
strike,  and  consent  to  take  back  the  men  whom  he  had  dis-  enouirh  to  think,  means  verv  well,  and  when  he  has  lived  a 


approved  and  orthodox  stamp.  Man  proposes,  but  superior 
powers  dispose ;  and  it  seems,  unfortunately,  that  General  Hall’s 


bid  one  against  the  other,  partly  out  of  sympathy,  and  partly 
in  post-prandial  rivalry,  until  Mr.  Jary  must  have  made  by  no 
means  a  bad  thing  out  of  his  sale.  Finally,  the  guests  dis¬ 
persed,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  the  papers  to  say 
that  he  should  never  have  refused  to  renew  the  lease  had  not 


missed.  This  notification  took  the  wrathful  Mr.  Jary  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  The  only  answer  he  was  able  to  make 
was,  that  he  had  joined  the  farmers’  lock-out,  and  could  not 
possibly  withdraw  from  it.  To  this  his  landlord’s  reply  was, 
that  he  must  decide  between  the  lock-out  and  his  farm.  To 
do  Mr.  Jary  justice,  he  has  had  the  courage  to  abide  by  his 
principles. 

The  dispute  having  thus  assumed  a  yj/aa/- political  aspect, 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Cambridgeshire  have  seized  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Jary’s  eviction  to  hold  a  sort  of  Conservative  demonstra¬ 
tion.  A  few  days  before  his  lease  expired  Mr.  Jary  had  a  sale 
of  his  stock  and  effects.  The  neighbouiing  farniers  mustered 
in  good  number ;  a  big  luncheon  was  spread  ns  a  preliminary  to 
the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Hunter  Rodwell,  the  member  for  the 
county,  took  the  chair,  and  delivered  himself  of  an  oration. 
Mr.  Rod  well’s  task  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  It 
is,  as  Mr.  Hall  himself  observes,  not  exactly  a  polite 
thin^  for  one  gentleman  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a 
public  luncheon  on  the  land  of  another  to  read  him  a  lecture 
upon  his  duties.  This  little  objection,  however,  was  the 
very  least  of  Mr.  Rodwell’s  difficulties.  What  he  had  to  do 
was  in  effect  to  point  out  to  his  audience  that  Mr.  Jary  had 
been  all  along  perfectly  in  the  right  and  Mr.  Hall  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  something,  no  doubt,  for  an  orator  to  address  a  sympathetic 
audience,  but  if  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers  believed  all  that 
Mr.  Rodwell  appears  to  have  said  to  them  they  must  be  even 


the  chair  at  a  farmers’  dinner,  he  is  expected  to  say  what  he 
ought  to  say.  Farmers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  critical  audience, 
but  they 'none  the  less  know  perfectly  well  what  they  want  to 
hear.  Llnfortunately,  Mr.  Rodwell,  in  his  desire  to  please  his 
constituents,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  strict  courtesy.  Ho 
reminded  his  audience  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  young 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Hall  has  been  educated  abroad,  and^  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  aware  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  England 
upon  the  agricultural  strike.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Rodwell  is  kind 
enough  to  think,  means  very  well,  and  when  he  has  lived  a 
little  longer  in  England,  and  learned  the  ways  of  English 
gentlemen,  he  will  perhaps  make  a  decent  neighbour  and  a 
tolerably  good  landlord.  He  will,  however,  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  unlearn,  and,  above  all,  he  must  get  rid  of  all  the 
nonsense  that  he  has  contrived  to  pick  up  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent.  If  he  can  do  this,  there  is  room  for  hope 
that  he  may  yet  retrieve  his  past  errors,  and  become  a  credit  to 
his  county.  The  solemn  self-assurance  of  all  this  is  worthy  of 
the  immortal  Runsby  himself.  “  Whereby,”  Mr.  Rodwell 
remarks  in  effect,  “Why  not  P  If  so,  what  odds?  Can  any 
man  say  anything  to  the  contrary  ?  No.”  This  kind  of  ratio¬ 
cination  may  possibly  amuse  Mr.  Rodweli’s  constituents,  and 
certainly  injures  nolwdy  else,  save  only  in  so  far  as  the  di^ 
courtesies  and  rudenesses  with  which  it  is  seasoned^  discredit 
the  orator.  Mr.  Rodwell  himself  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sensible  man, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  when  he  deliberately  makes  him¬ 
self  ridiculous,  he  has  some  good  object  for  doing  so.  The 
tenant-farmers  who  listened  to  his  denunciation  of  Mr.  Jary’s 
wrongs  will,  no  doubt,  at  next  polling-day,  rally  round  their 
present  member  like  men.  Meantime  Mr.  Rodwell’s  address 
lets  a  new  light  upon  the  agricultural  dispute.  Bishop 
Ellicott,  it  may  be  remembered,  expressed  himself  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  right  way  to  alleviate  the  unhappy  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  farmers  and  their  labourers,  was  to  duck 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch  in  a  horsepond.  Mr.  Rodwell  does  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  this.  He  thinks  that  the  labourers  must 
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be  brought  to  their  senses  by  peremptory  dismissal,  but  that,  if 
a  landlord  evicts  a  farmer,  public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  All  that  remains  to  make  the  chain  of  argu¬ 
ment  complete  is  that  Bishop  Ellicott  should  propose  to  treat 
landlords  who  evict  their  tenant-farmers  in  the  same  summary 
manner  as  that  which  he  suggested  for  “agitators.”  We  have 
heard  rather  too  much  of  late  about  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Why 
should  not  Bishop  Ellicott  and  Mr.  Rodwell  take  to  stumping 
the  country,  and  collecli  »g  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
ground-down,  and  oppressed  British  farmers  ? 


MEDIUMS  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

How  many  persons  who  practise,  or  who  discredit,  tlie  fashion¬ 
able  exercise  of  table-turning  and  spirit-invoking,  are  aware 
that,  ages  ago,  before  our  own  ancestors  had  tables  to  turn,  the 
process  was  a  well-recognised  one  in  Imperial  Home  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  P  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  in  some  respects 
modem  processes  for  the  raising  of  .spirits,  and  for  the  coercion  of 
superhuman  agencies  to  assist  us  in  performing  various  sleights 
of  hands  and  feet,  miw  possess  characteristics  unknowm  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  fncteed,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire, 
to  which  our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  limited,  divina¬ 
tion  in  its  broadest  sense  was  forbidden  by  very  severe  legal 
enactments,  and  therefore  it  is  only  incidentally,  and  suh  I'osa 
as  it  were,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  methods  then  in  use,  on  which  account  our  knowledge  of 
these  processes  is  very  limited.  Hence  if  the  admission  will 
afford  any  gratification  to  the  believers  in  the  originality  of  the 
Spiritualism  of  this  age,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  we 
know  of  no  authority  in  classical  literature  for  asserting  that 
there  is  a  precedent  in  ancient  times  for  acts  of  flotation. 
As  far  as  we  know,  no  ancient  Roman  ever  attempted  to  set 
physical  laws  at  defiance  like  the  American  gentleman,  who 
slid  in  a  horizontal  position  out  of  one  window  to  re-appear  at 
another  ca*:ement  of  the  same  room,  in  a  position  for  allowing 
the  aristocratic  spectators,  present  on  the  occasion,  to  see  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  heels  of  his  boots,  and  the  tails  of  his  coat. 
Nor  have  we  found  any  evidence  to  show  that  Roman  ladies,  of 
Juno-like  form,  were  ever  carried  a  dozen  or  more  stadia  through 
the  air,  and  dropped  upon  some  friend’s  triclinium,  with  stylus 
in  hand,  graving  on  the  tablets  of  their  kalendaria  the  number 
of  thousands  of  sestertii  expended  in  their  households  since 
the  last  kaleud.  In  that  particular,  therefore,  modern  spiiit- 
manifestation  can  claim  the  merit  of  novelty,  it,  as  its  adherents 
maintain,  a  British  matron  of  bulky  proportions  has  been 
transported  a  mile  and  a-half  through  a  London  sky,  and 
dropped  over  a  round  table  in  a  City  parlour,  while  her  hand 
was  still  busied  in  making  an  entry  in  her  weekly  account- 
book. 

Of  such  abnormal  manifestations  of  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  range  of  mobility  amongst  human  beings,  we  hear 
nothing  in  ancient  history,  but  wo  do  hear  enough  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  early  Christian 
ages  endeavoured,  by  assuinod  spiritual  nuency,  to  influence 
the  movements  of  the  legs  of  tables,  to  make  us  sensible  that 
modern  processes  for  etVecting  the  same  end  are  inferior  in 
point  of  elegance  and  awe-inspiring  eilect.  This,  wo  think, 
will  scarcely  be  denied  by  tliose  best  acquainted  with  the 
present  method  of  conducting  a  sdance,  when  they  learn  the 
iioman  mode  of  operation,  which  was  as  follows. 

When  a  family  or  an  individual  desired  to  obtain  information 
in  regard  to  some  friend  beyond  the  ])nle  of  human  knowledge, 
recourse  wors  had  to  a  priest,  t.c.,  a  professor,  practised  in  the 
arts  of  superhuman  intelligenc<‘.  Accordingly,  when  the 
appointed  day  came,  the  otliciating  medium  appeared  clothed 
in  white,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a  small  table  standing  on  a 
tripod  ba'K*.  Rausing  at  the  entrance-door  he  waited  till  the 
threshold  and  the  atrium  had  been  sprinkled  with  aromatic  and 
symbolical  fluids  before  he  passed  on  into  the  principal  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  house,  and  deposited  his  tripod  over  the  centre  of 
the  floor.  This  table  which,  as  we  are  informed,  must  be  made 
»)f  laurel-wood  cut  under  awe-inspiring  auspices,  had  attached 
to  its  ba.'io  a  metallic  hoop  encircling  it,  on  which  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  were  graven,  while  its  upper  rim  bore  a 
immher  of  catgut  strings,  to  each  of  which  a  silvered  leaden 
hall  was  suspended.  When  after  the  due  course  of  prayers, 
incantations,  and  various  gentle  aids  to  motion,  the  table  began 
to  rotate,  tlie  priest  and  his  attendants,  who  sat  on  the  floor 
forming  a  circle  round  it,  noted  down  each  letter  that  was  in 
turn  touched  by  the  extended  strings  of  the  rotating  tripod. 
Thes(5  letters  were  put  together,  and  the  words  they  formed 
accepted  as  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  In  the  case  of  table¬ 
turning  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  we  find  that  u  body  <*f  conspirators,  being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  if  the  pretender  'i'heodorus,  whose  cause  they 
advocated,  would  be  the  successor  of  the  Emperor  Valens, 
tested  the  question  by  this  interdicted  mode  of  divination  ;  and 
conceiving  that,  as  the  letters  Th  E  O  1)  had  been  struck, 


there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  they 
hastily  overthrew  the  table,  hurried  the  priests  out  of  the 
house,  and  dispersed,  lest  their  evil  deeds  might  be  detected  by 
the  Imperial  olFicera  appointed  to  enforce  the  penalties  incurred 
by  dealers  in  magic.  Fate,  however,  was  too  strong  for  them, 
for  Theodorns  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  as  history  can  testify, 
while  Theodosius  succeeded  V'alens,  and  thus  redeemed  the 
oracle  from  the  charge  of  mendacity. 

Might  we  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  hold  s/^ances  in  stuify  backrooms  of  London  houses,  that 
the  Roman  method  of  reclining  on  a  mosaic  floor  round  an 
elegantly-shaped  tripod  table  would  allow  of  combinations  of 
elegance  and  decorative  upholstery  impossible  where  an 
ordinarily-sized  centre  table  is  used,  and  where  greasy  cards 
have  to  be  pricked  with  pins  in  response  to  clumsily  adminis¬ 
tered  thuds  against  the  under  surface  of  the  covered  table  ? 

Could  not  some  enterprising  medium  secure  the  co-operation 
of  one  of  onr  great  classical  artists  to  design,  on  the  pattern  of 
a  Roman  villa,  some  suitable  sanctuary  for  the  performance  of 
the  rites  of  table-turning  and  spirit-invoking,  ns  practised  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  ?  If  the  tripodal- 
alpliabet-arrangemeut  should  not  be  approved  of,  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  other  equally  ancient  methods  which  may 
suit  some  tastes  better.  One  is  the  “Cock-Ordeal,”  whicn 
consisted  in  introducing  two  young  cocks,  that  had  been  kept 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  food,  into  a  circle,  enclosed  by 
an  expansive  hoop  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  w^ere  completely  covered  with  grain.  Each 
letter  laid  bare  by  the  hungry  birds  as  they  picked  off  the 
grain  was  noted  down,  and,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  tripod,  gave 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.  This  method  was  tried  by  the  con¬ 
spirators  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  and  as  the  cocks 
laid  bare  before  them  Th  E  O  D,  as  in  the  tripod-test,  what 
more  could  they  have  needed  to  prove  that  the  gods  were 
propitious  to  the  cause  of  Theodorus  ?  Might  not  this  cock-test 
be  deemed  appropriate  on  tbs  gi’ound  of  ornithological  affinity 
for  the  testing  of  chances  and  the  decision  of  bets  at  Hurling- 
ham,  and  other  poultry  fields  of  slaughter  ? 

The  third  and  last  method  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that 
of  table-turning  in  Thibet  as  it  is,  and  has  been  practised  for 
ages  by  the  Lamas,  and  which  was  described  at  length  by  French 
missionaries,  who  witnessed  it  a  generation  ago.  As  will  be 
seen  from  our  brief  notice,  it  is  only  adapted  to  rural  districts, 
but  it  might  prove  a  plea^sant  source  of  out-of-door  country 
excitement  to  the  lovers  of  spirit-communion. 

The  practice  is  this.  When  an  individual  or  a  community  in 
Thibet  desires  information  on  some  hidden  point,  as  to  who 
committed  a  murder,  or  a  theft,  »&:c.,  the  nearest  priest  is  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  villagers  assemble  on  a 
hill-top,  where  soon,  amid  prayers  and  incantations,  not  un¬ 
aided  by  some  manual  aid  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Lama,  a  little  round  table  is  made  to  rotate. 
After  a  time  its  movements  become  more  rapid,  until  at  length 
the  table  goes  spinning  onward  over  stocks  and  stones, 
acquiring  such  velocity  as  it  advances  that  tlie  priests  may  be 
seen  pursuing  it  at  full  speed,  with  their  white  robes  flying 
before  the  wind.  In  general  the  table  has  the  sense  to  stop 
with  its  breathless  convoy  before  the  house  of  the  guilty  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  sometimes  the  tabular  spirits  are  at  fault,  and  come 
to  a  stand  at  random,  anti  then  the  ordeal  has  to  be  repeated 
after  a  given  interval. 

Thu.s,  then,  with  table-turning  amongst  ancient  Romans  and 
modern  Thibetans,  its  Anglo-Saxon  professors  can  scarcely 
claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  novelty,  or  the  privilege  of  owing 
its  origin  to  Christianity. 


COLLECTING  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

To  certain  among  tlio  dwellers  by  the  sea-shore,  the  spring- 
tides  of  September  brought  an  ardour  of  sport  not  less  absorb¬ 
ing  than  the  contemporary  zeal  of  those  that  hunt  a  partridge 
upon  the  mountains.  The  beach  had  its  sportsmen  no  less 
than  the  lieather  and  the  stubble-field,  but  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
the  smallest  and  most  miscollaneous  of  deer.  The  man  that 
seeks  grouse  refuses  to  bo  allured  by  any  other  game,  and  is 
not  comforted  for  the  absence  of  grouse  by  many  woodpeckers 
and  wagtails.  The  reflective  philosopher  that  dibbles  for  chub 
is  not  to  be  consoled  by  dragon-flies  or  water-lilies,  but  the 
collector  of  what  are  called  the  commou  objects  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  rejects  nothing,  rejoices  in  all  comers  and  cnptui'es,  and 
lias  an  almost  infinite  scope  for  his  observation  and  energy. 
The  phrase  “  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,”  however,  is  ft 
libellous  misnomer  of  his  aim  ;  the  untrained  novice,  indeed, 
who  is  rapturous  over  a  whelk,  and  excited  by  a  rockling,  may 
be  ready,  for  a  time,  <o  load  his  cans  with  “  common  obiects,” 
hut  we  aim  at  higher  things.  That  a  shell,  or  a  crab,  or  a 
fish,  or  a  weed,  is  “  common,”  is,  indeed,  with  your  true  col¬ 
lector,  the  only  quality  that  can  exclude  it  from  the  wide 
embrace  of  his  sympathies. 
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It  is  a  cool  silvery  morninjf,  in  the  beginninj^  of  September. 
A  fresh  wind  blows  steadily  out  of  the  clear  spaces  aoove  the 
east  In  early  spring  such  a  morning  would  betoken  a  grey 
and  forlorn  day,  but  we  know  this  softer  autumn  breeze  will 
soon  fall  and  leave  us  a  sweet,  windless  season  without  fear  of 
rain.  Low  tide  at  ten  a.m.  At  eight  a.m.  we  start  with 
waterproof  boots  above  the  knee,  a  basket  of  tools,  cans,  and 
bottles  in  our  hand,  and  trudge  down  to  the  appointed  scene 
of  operations.  Through  over-hanging  hedges  of  tamarisk  our 
path  leads  us  suddenly  out  upon  the  sands,  a  wide  expanse 
Dounded  on  the  north  ny  a  bliilf  promontory  of  deep  red  sand¬ 
stone,  and  on  the  south  by  a  point  of  broken  rock.  In  the 
centre  of  the  sands,  laid  partly  bare  by  the  extremely  low 
tide,  a  broad  wedge  of  slippery  fragments  of  Hat  rock,  dark  with 
seaweed,  stands  isolated  and  in  contrast  with  the  tawny  level  on 
every  side.  We  shall  go  no  further  to-day ;  these  are  our  himt- 
ing-grounds.  Over  the  broken  pavement  of  weedy  rock,  we 
hasten  to  the  sea. 


Let  no  conBding  neophyte  waste  his  time  or  hers  in  examining 
the  higher  stones,  that  every  day’s  low  tide  exposes  to  the  air. 
Here  nothing  of  anv  value  will  be  found.  It  is  only  where 


Here  nothing  of  any  value  will  be  found.  It  is  only  where 
the  exceptionally  low  spring  tides  of  April  and  September 
expose  for  an  hour  or  two,  during  some  twenty  days  in  the 
whole  year,  a  stratum  of  weedy  rock  that  otherwise  never  sees 
the  sun— it  is  only  here  and  at  such  a  time  that  the  shore  will 
give  up  its  treasures.  The  tide  has  still  an  hour  to  fall.  We 
hasten  to  the  brim  of  the  water,  and  in  the  long  firths  of  the 
rock,  where  delicate  green  and  red  seaweeds  droop  from  the 
ledges  in  a  fringe  into  the  sea,  we  spend  a  few  minutes  with 
our  net.  This  instrument,  a  ring  carrying  a  net  of  minute 
gauze,  fixed  on  a  handle  that  draws  out  to  ten  feet  or  more, 
creeps  quietly  among  the  corallines  and  weeds  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and,  after  having  made  a  turn  or  two,  is 
drawn  in  again.  Now,  if  place  and  season  are  favourable,  and 
the  operator  skilful,  the  excitement  of  the  day  commences. 
The  moment  that  the  net  leaves  the  water,  a  mighty  kicking  and 
scuffling  commences.  With  our  glass  jars  beside  us,  and  breath¬ 
less  with  anticipation,  we  unfold  a  shapeless  mass  of  movement. 
Leaping  at  the  top,  well  armed  in  plate-glass  armour,  a  huge 
prawn  clamours  for  escape  and  gains  it  in  spite  of  his  beauty, 
for  his  habits  are  too  predatory  for  our  gentle  gathering. 
Gasping  in  the  folds  of  the  gauze  two  or  three  little  grass- 
green  fishes,  tiny  wrasses,  are  shaken  out  into  the  bottle,  and 
wave  their  exquisite  fins  in  satisfaction.  Two  tiny  imitations 
of  the  great  glassy  monster,  but  of  a  beautiful  deep  claret- 
colour,  are  next  secured.  These  are  yEsop  prawns.  A  few 
more  floating  things,  a  fish  or  two,  a  bell-shaped  medusa,  pro¬ 
pelling  its  pellucid  body  by  its  own  interior  palpitation,  and 
one  or  two  more  little  treasures,  sullice  to  reward  us  for  a  single 
stroke  of  the  net.  But  this  and  similar  hauls  are  but  the  pre¬ 
lude  of  our  exertions.  By  this  time  the  tide  is  near  its  lowest, 
the  last  hour  of  decline  showing  very  slight  result,  though  the 
flux  of  the  first  hour  of  return  is  marked  enough.  We  wade, 
protected  by  our  boots,  deep  into  the  sea  at  the  extremity  of 
the  exposed  platform  of  rocks.  Here  the  strong  sea-smell,  the 
virgin  freshness  of  rock  and  weed  and  pool,  the  ileep-hued 
luxuriance  of  colour,  tells  us  that  we  are  at  a  spot  that  very 
rarely  meets  the  open  air.  With  careful  hand  we  throw  bacK 
the  heavy  curtain  of  weed  that  covers  the  sea-ward  face 
of  the  rock,  and  dashes  in  the  .soft  rise  and  fall  of  the 
wave.  Under  it  a  myriad  of  engineering  molluscs  have 
bored  and  fretted  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  every  direction, 
and  these  holes  and  fissures,  protected  from  the  surge  by  the 
weed-curtain,  are  full  of  exquisite  forms  of  life.  What  is  this 
snow-white  shell,  nearly  covered  by  a  soft  violet  mantle,  and 
thrusting  upward,  in  indignation,  along  golden-coloured  snout  ? 
That  is  a  cowry.  What  colony  of  rainbow-coloured  shells, 
like  turquoises  set  in  opal,  is  this  that  clusters  on  the  tliick 
roots  of  the  tangle?  What  strange  limpet  is  this,  with  a  key¬ 
hole  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  its  fluted  back  ?  What  is  this 
coarse  worm,  whose  intensely  brilliant  blue  back  seems  t«)  call 
double  attention  to  the  ugliness  of  its  ragged  edges  ?  Here  are 
large  chitons,  mysterious  marbled  creatures  like  footless 
armadillos;  here  is  the  scarlet  double  foot  thrust  out  of  a 
comfortable  shell,  deeply  ensconced  in  the  rock.  Here  are  the 
soft,  many-coloured  disks  of  clustering  anemones,  pallid  and 
orange,  roseate  and  purple,  and  hidden  far  in  the  roots  of  the 
weed  some  rarer  species  that  would  scarcely  attract  any  but  a 
practised  eye. 

But  there  are  more  labours  in  hand.  L«»aving  a  skilful  friend 
with  hammer  and  chisel  to  chip  the  shrinking  anemones  out  of 
their  hollows,  we  turn  to  the  deep  open  pools,  now  drained 
of  their  sea- water,  and  crowded  with  large  flat  stones.  The 
toil  of  Sisyphus  is  before  us.  Taking  a  great  weed-covered 
slab  with  both  hands,  and  heaving  it  carefully  over,  a  fresh 
scheme  of  life  is  brought  to  light  underneath  it.  Crabs  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes  and  hues,  little  octagonal  peach-coloured  crabs, 
flat  hairy  crabs  like  spiders,  huge  fellows  with  a  human  mask 
rudely  carved  upon  their  carapace,  scuttle  on  every  side  with 
ready  legs.  In  the  pool  of  muddy  water  that  the  stone  leaves 


behind  it,  a  long  black  pipe-fish  winds  its  snake-like  body,  a 
pretty  mottled  blenny,  with  great  eyes  like  a  cow’s,  lashes 
itself  with  its  tail,  or  the  wliito  body  of  a  sea-cucumber  con¬ 
tracts  itself  with  annoyance  at  the  sudden  movement.  But 
the  under-surface  of  the  stone  itself  is  the  object  of  our  closest 
scrutiny.  A  host  of  little  scaly  or  soft  treasures  rewards  our 
search ;  here  is  a  little  amethystine  eolu,  fringed  with  ex¬ 
quisite  papilla) ;  here  is  a  tiny  top-knot  flounder,  flattening  his 
transparent  body  against  a  smooth  hollow  in  the  rock ;  hero 
are  odd  colourless  creatures  that  jerk  and  flap  with  flippers  in 
modes  of  motion  unknown  to  upper  air.  Very  daintily  and 
closely  we  explore  the  face  of  the  up-turned  stone,  for  here  the 
most  delicate  sea-weeds,  the  rarest  anemones,  the  choicest 
living  shells  may  chance  to  lurk,  and  with  great  satisfaction  we 
hold  our  glass-jars  up  to  the  light,  and  see  the  soldier-crab 
rattle  his  shell  along  the  bottom,  the  pipe-fish  wind  restlessly 
round,  and  the  nameless  oddities  in  armour  jerk  up  their 
strange  joints  and  career  from  side  to  side  in  their  new 
captivity. 

We  have  but  indicated  a  few  out  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  brief  interval  of  spring  tides  is  utilised  by  an  energetic 
naturalist.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  excursions  made  by 
boat  to  caves  inaccessible  in  any  but  the  lowest  tides  and  the 
calmest  seas,  when  the  porous  walls  of  rock  below  gleam  with 
creatures  fully  expanded  in  the  luminous  hyaline  far  out  of 
reach,  and  the  eye  is  more  richly  rewarded  than  the  hand. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  visits  to  the  greater  rock-pools,  only 
isolated  in  these  extreme  seasons,  in  whose  serene  depths  the 
net  does  good  service  untroubled  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
which  tamper  with  its  course  on  an  open  shore.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  excursions  along  flat  expanses  of  sand  after  rough 
weather,  when  the  strand  is  strewn  with  rare  deep-sea  forms, 
unattainable  in  any  other  way,  except  by  dredging.  But  we 
have  suggested  a  mode  of  occupying  leisure  hours  of  holiday 
by  the  shore  which  might  be  welcome  to  many  of  the  idlers 
by  the  autumn  sea.  Let  not  these  idlers,  however,  bo  disap¬ 
pointed  if  it  is  not  every  excursion  and  at  every  spot  that  so 
rich  a  harvest  as  we  have  described  is  reaped.  Much  fore¬ 
thought  and  much  experience  are  needed  in  choosing  the 
locality,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  tides,  and,  above  all,  in 
knowing  where  and  how  to  look  for  the  sensitive  creatures 
themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  DAILY  TltESS  ON  LIQUIDATION. 

Sir, — The  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  JS.raminerf 
entitled  “The  Daily  Press  on  liquidation,”  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  concluding  part  of  the  article,  induces  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  you  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the  working  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Acts  now  in  operation.  The  ignorance  dis¬ 
played  by  the  writer  in  the  Telef/rap/t,  which  you  point  out,  in 
failing  to  discriminate  between  the  very  different  processes  of 
filing  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  and  the  filing  a  petition  in 
liquidation,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Telegraphy  but  is 
common  alike  to  writers  in  the  daily  press,  and  to  a  l«irgo 
number  of  business  people. 

When  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1800  iirst  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  it  was  hailed  by  the  commercial  cbisses  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  previous  Acts,  because  it  was  wrongly  supposed  that 
no  trader  who  availed  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
would  be  able  to  get  his  discharge  unless  he  paid  his 
creditors  a  minimum  dividend  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  this  clause  in  the  Act 
only  applied  to  such  persons  as  wore  adjudicated  b.ankrup’s, 
while  it  left  free  the  much  larger  class,  who,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  liquidation  clauses  of  the  Act,  have  been  and  am 
enabled  to  free  themselves  from  their  creditors,  and  to  coui- 
mence  business  anew  after  paying  scandalously  small  dividends. 
I  nm  aware  that  a  trader  cannot  obtain  his  discharge  under 
liquidation  proceedings  without  the  vote  of  his  creditors,  but  1 
propose  showing  further  on  how  this  section  of  the  Act  is 
worked  unfairly  to  tlio  advantage  of  the  debtor.  Let  mo  pre¬ 
face  my  remarks  on  the  liquidation  clauses  of  the  Act  of  IBflfl 
bv  saving  that  I  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks  of  “  A  Man 


by  saying  that  I  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks  ot  A  Man 
of  Business,”  endorsed  by  you,  that  no  system  of  bankruptcy 
will  ever  work  until  creditors  are  alive  to  their  own  interests. 


At  the  same  time,  I  wdsh  to  point  out  that  the  working  and 
organisation  of  the  present  Act  is  almo.st,  if  not  entirely,  in 
favour  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  however  desirous  any  creditor 
or  body  of  creditors  may  be  of  investigating  the  affairs  of  the 
debtor,  they  can  be  and  are  in  times  out  of  number  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  one-sided  organisation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
To  this  fact  I  attribute  mucir  of  the  indill’erence  displayed  by 
creditors  in  looking  after  their  own  intemsts. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  18G0,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
before  it  came  into  operation,  drove  a  largo  number  of  traders 
to  make  themselves  bankrupt  under  the  old  Act  lest  they 
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fihoulJ,  as  they  wrongly  supposed,  not  be  able  to  obtain  their 
discharge  without  paying  their  creditors  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound,  was  speedily  found  to  be  capable  of  much  easier  mani¬ 
pulation.  As  a  natural  consequence  it  is  now  quite  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  a  trader  to  be  made  a  bankrupt.  I^t  us  then  con¬ 
sider  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  trader  is  “pulled 
through  "  by  some  “  eminent  firm  of  accountants,”  seconded  by 
some  “  highly  respectable  firm  of  solicitors.”  I  will  suppose 
that  John  Smith  and  Co.,  the  insolvent  traders,  having  failed  to 
honour  their  acceptances,  and  having  also  failed  to  obtain 
renewals  or  to  obtain  help  from  their  bankers,  are  compelled 
by  a  judgment,  which  will  speedily  be  put  into  execution,  to 
tile  tiieir  petition.  The  first  step  at  this  stage  is  for  Smith 
and  Co.  to  place  their  books  in  the  hands  of  “  the  eminent  firm 
of  accountants,”  and  through  the  intervention  of  some  friendly 
creditor  to  get  a  member  of  accountants’  firm  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  then  through  the  Court  to  get  all  hostile  proceed¬ 
ings  stayed. 

Uetween  the  appointment  of  the  receiver  and  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  creditors  there  is,  of  necessity,  considerable  delay,  and 
it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  organisation  in  favour  of  the  debtor 
first  originates.  The  receiver  and  the  solicitor  who  must  also 
be  employed,  having  secured  their  temporary  position  through 
the  goodwill  of  the  debtor,  have  now  become  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  the  advocates  of  the  debtor.  The  accountant  has 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  “pull  the  debtor  through,”  and  to  do 
this  must  secure  such  a  majority  at  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors  as  will  carry  him  fthe  accountant)  into  the  office  of 
trustee,  and  with  such  a  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
estate  as  he  and  the  solicitor  recommend.  To  effect  this 
no  effort  is  spared  to  secure  every  available  proxy  for  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors.  Creditors  are  approached  directly  or 
indirectly  by  circulars,  or  are  waited  on  by  the  accountants,  the 
solicitor,  the  debtor,  or  some  of  their  emissaries.  Creditors 
who  are  inclined  to  be  awkward,  and  to  ask  unpleasant  ques¬ 
tions,  are  told  that,  if  a  majority  is  not  obtained,  the  estate 
will  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy,  and  “there  will  not  be  a  penny 
for  anyone.” 

During  these  proceedings  the  statement  of  affairs  is  being 
prepared,  and  the  debtor  is  probably  assisting  the  receiver  to 
value  his  own  property  and  book  debts.  None  of  the  creditors 
who  have  been  induced,  cajoled,  or,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
threatened  into  giving  their  proxies,  have  seen  the  statement 
of  affairs,  which  in  many  cases  is  not  ready  until  a  few  hours 
before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  is  to  be  held.  In  due 
course  the  meeting  of  creditors  is  held  (not  unfrequently  at  the 
most  inconvenient  place  for  the  majority  of  creditors),  and  the 
chair  is  probably  taken  by  some  friendly  creditor. 

The  statement  of.  affairs  is  then  read  over  by  the  ac¬ 
countant,  and  creditors  are  expected  to  be  able,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  minutes,  to  master  the  details  of  accounts  which 
it  has  taken  the  accountant  and  his  staff  many  da^s  to  prepare. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  creditor  despairs  of  mastering  the 
statement,  and  is  anxious  only  to  know  what  composition  is  to 
bo  offered,  or  whether  the  estate  will  be  liquidated  by  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  probably  happens,  too,  that  a  large  or  small  minority 
of  independent  creditors  unpledged  by  proxy  or  promise  seek  to 
obtain  answers  to  such  questions  as  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  minds  of  business  men.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  a 
minority  is  at  once  treated  as  hostile  alike  by  the  receiver  and 
his  solicitor,  and  when  any  amendment  to  the  cut-and-dried 
resolutions  is  put  to  the  meeting  it  is  simply  overwhelmed  by 
the  proxies  secured  by  the  previous  organisation. 

This,  Sir,  I  hold,  has  the  effect  of  driving  away  from  cre¬ 
ditors’  meetings  the  class  of  intelligent  men  who,  alike  in  their 
own  interests  and  in  the  interest  of  commercial  morality,  could 
best  sift  and  find  out  whether  the  debtor  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  again  let  loose  on  the  trading  community. 

The  remedy  for  this  class  of  proceeding  would  seem  to  me 
to  be,  first,  to  make  it  illegal  for  either  “eminent  accountant” 
or  “respectable  solicitor”  to  tout  for  proxies;  second,  to  make 
it  binding  that  a  preliminary  meeting  of  creditors  should  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  statement  of  accounts, 
which  statement  should  bo  sent  to  each  creditor  along  with 
the  notice  of  meeting;  and  third,  that  no  trader  should  be 
allowed  to  have  his  discharge  under  liquidation  proceedings 
unless  he  paid  a  dividend  of  five  or  even  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

If  the  first  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  independent  creditor 
would  have  his  fair  hearing  at  the  statutory  meeting  of 
creditors.  The  legal  adoption  of  the  second  suggestion,  which 
has  been  carried  out  in  one  or  two  instances  in  this  district, 
would  enable  the  creditors  to  appoint  an  independent  accountant 
or  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  test  the  statement  of 
affairs,  and  to  investigate  the  debtor’s  position  and  dealings 
before  proposing  any  resolutions  and  accepting  any  composition. 
The  third  suggestion  would  present  the  i^andal  of  unprincipled 
traders  paying  a  shilling  in  the  pound  one  day  and  the  next 
launching  out  in  the  snrne  style  of  business  speculation  and 
domestic  extravagances  which  brought  about  rum  to  some  and 


misery  to  many.  I  enclose  ray  card,  and  trust  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  your  valuable  space.- — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Darlington,  September  25,  1876.  Mercator. 


***  The  views  of  our  correspondent  “  Mercator  ”  are  substan¬ 
tially  in  accord  with  our  own  with  regard  to  what  is  the  course 
of  events  in  very  many  instances  of  insolvency.  But  he  leaves 
out  of  sight  one  or  two  considerations  that  should  not  bo  over¬ 
looked.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  “  respectable  solicitor  ”  calls 
in  an  “  eminent  accountant,”  it  is  to  his  interest  to  select  one 
who  is  really  eminent  in  the  sense  of  having  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  mercantile  men  ;  otherwise  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  proceedings  being  marked  by  that  unanimity  and 
comparative  absence  of  contention  which  is  most  likely  to 
secure  a  just  and  equitable  administration  of  the  estate.  Then, 
it  may  be  observed,  the  “  hostile  ”  creditor  is  often  a  disreput¬ 
able  character,  anxious  only  to  secure  his  personal  interests,  no 
matter  to  whose  detriment,  and  very  possibly  the  mere  tool  of  a 
less  reputable  solicitor  and  accountant.  If  then,  the  solicitor  anch 
accountant  originally  employed  must  remain  quiescent,  the 
law  should  equally  restrain  all  others  from  soliciting  votes. 
“  Touting  ”  is  always  objectionable,  and  operates  more  often 
than  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  accountant  appointed  as 
receiver  in  the  first  instance.  The  charge,  that  the  accountant 
promises  to  “  pull  the  debtor  through,”  is  scarcely  a  just  one. 
The  clear  and  avowed  object  of  the  former  is  to  bring,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  debtor  and  creditors  into  accord.  The  account¬ 
ant,  it  should  be  remembered,  can  have  no  continuing  interest 
in  the  debtor  as  a  solicitor  generally  has;  probably  he 
has  never  seen  him  before,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
further  transactions  with  him  when  the  liquidation  is  con¬ 
cluded.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  mercantile  community  that  the  accountant 
must  look  for  the  prosperity  in  his  profession  that  he 
desires ;  and  to  gain  this  he  often  has  to  act  somewhat 
adversely  to  the  debtor.  The  suggestion  that  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  creditors  should  be  held,  is  very  often  voluntarily 
acted  upon  by  respectable  accountants ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  regarding  the  minimum  amount  of 
assets  a  debtor  should  retain  at  the  date  of  his  stoppage,  and, 
therefore,  any  provision  rendering  his  discharge  dependent  upon 
the  rate  of  dividend  paid  would  often  work  unjustly. 


LITERATURE. 

BIBLIOTHECA  PASTORUM. 

Bibliotheca  Pastorum.  Edited  by  John  Ilu.skin.  Vol.  I.  The 
Economist  of  Xenophon.  Translated  by  A.  "Wedderburn  and 
W.  Collingwood.  London:  Ellis  and  White.  Orpington: 
G.  Allen.  1876. 

Under  the  title  of  ‘  Bibliotheca  Pastorum,’  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  has  undertaken  to  edit — and  of  course  to  publish 
after  his  usual  occult  fashion — a  series  of  classic  books, 
which,  he  says,  ho  “  hopes  to  make  the  chief  domestic 
treasure  of  British  Peasants.”  A  somewhat  sanguine 
anticipation,  wo  fear,  so  far  as  regards  the  British 
Peasant ;  whom  (although  wo  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  him  and  his  contemporaries  generally  than  does  the 
author  of  ‘  Fors  Clavigera’)  we  scarcely  expect  to  under¬ 
take  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Kent, 
with  eager  readiness  to  leave  there  at  least  half  a  week’s 
wages  in  exchange  for  a  translation  of  Xenophon’s 
“  Economics  ”  by  two  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Oxford  students, 
and  a  lengthy  preface  by  IMr.Ruskin  himself.  We  venture 
to  assert,  however,  that  if  by  any  sort  of  accident  this 
first  volume  of  the  series  should  find  its  way  into  his 
hands,  the  preface  would  be  to  him  the  supreme  source 
of  bewilderment.  Socrates  he  might  very  possibly 
understand,  and  Ischomachus  ho  would  certainly  look 
down  upon  as  more  of  a  schoolmaster  than  a  farmer ; 
but  of  Mr.  Ruskin  he  would  certainly  make  nothing  at 
all,  unless,  perhaps,  the  assertion  that  the  fields  of  the 
country  have  now  become  “a  labouring  ground  of  slaves  ” 
might  lead  him  to  infer  that  the  author  was  an  “  agita¬ 
tor  ”  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  type  than  Mr.  Arch. 
Nevertheless,  this  preface  is  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  best  style ; 
bristling  with  paradoxes  and  groundless  assertions  of 
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conrse ;  bat  faultless  in  eloquence,  glancing  from  invective 
to  enthusiasm,  from  biting  scorn  to  reverential  praise, 
with  the  varying  brilliancy  of  sunlight,  now  intensifying 
the  edge  and  glitter  of  ice,  now  falling  in  showers  of 
jewels  on  the  unfrozen  waters. 

The  preface  opens  with  a  definition  of  the  term 
“  classic  ;  ”  and  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Kuskin  employs  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  as  sig¬ 
nifying  work  of  vital  excellence  and  truth,  which  will 
retain  its  character,  and  continue  typical  and  exemplary 
for  all  men  in  all  times.  “  The  classical  scriptures,” 
he  says,  “  as  distinct  from  the  inspired.  I  do  not  know, 
and  much  wiser  people  than  I  do  not  know,  what  writ¬ 
ings  are  inspired  and  what  are  not ;  but  I  know  of  those 
I  have  read  which  are  classical  belonging  to  the  eternal 
senate,  and  which  are  not.”  So,  then,  it  is  a  question  of 
all  the  noble  work,  or  at  any  rate  of  all  the  noble  writ¬ 
ings,  done  in  the  world.  After  this  it  is  a  little  dis¬ 
couraging  to  be  told  that  these  classical  scriptures  have 
been  mainly  furnished  by  five  cities — Athens,  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  London — no  place  for  Germany 
or  any  city  of  hers ;  no  place  for  France ;  and  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia,  with  her  poets  and  prophets,  her  Vedas, 
Zend  Avesta,  her  systems  of  Confucius  and  Buddha,  her 
Bible  even,  blotted  out  of  the  intellectual  map  for 
ever. 

But  it  would  be  perhaps  a  little  ungenerous  to  accept 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  epigrams  quite  literally.  No  doubt  he 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  these  five  cities,  having 
crowned  themselves  conspicuously  with  great  thoughts 
and  honourable  deeds,  are  subjects  of  fruitful  and  enno¬ 
bling  study,  not  only,  let  us  hope,  to  those  chosen  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  light  belonging  to  the  “  Society  called  of  St. 
George,”  but  also  to  some  amongst  us  dwellers  in  outer 
darkness.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  com¬ 
parison  of  national  life  to  the  growth  and  flowering  of 
sword-leaved  lilies.  “  First  a  cluster  of  swords  enclos¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  flower  between  its  stern  edges, 
the  nation  also  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands  of  steel.” 
Then  for  the  lily,  the  springing  of  its  stem  and  branch¬ 
ing  into  buds  ;  for  the  nation,  its  hour  of  colonisation, 
every  bud  beating  warm  from  the  central  heart.  “  First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  ?  Nay, 
but  first,  and  perhaps  last,  the  full  flower.  For  then 
comes  the  age  of  crowning  triumph  in  labour  of  the 
hands,  and  song  on  the  lips.  And  if  these  bo  faithful 
and  true,  and  the  grace  and  word  of  God  be  in  them, 
then  for  ever  the  full  corn  remains,  immortal  food  for 
immortals.  *  But  if  they  be  untrue,  then  the  fairness  of 
the  flower  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.” 
Very  beautiful,  too,  and  in  the  ideal  sense  truthful 
also,  is  Mr.  Raskin’s  conception  of  the  city,  not  only  as 
the  heart  of  the  country  it  represents,  but  as  its  temple. 

Thither  the  tribes  go  up  ;  and  under  the  shield  and 
in  the  living  presence  of  their  Deity,  the  men  of 
highest  power  and  truest  honour  are  gathered  to 
frame  the  laws  and  direct  the  acts  of  state.”  Wo  are 
afraid,  however,  that  stubborn  fact  will  not  fit  in 
with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  next  assertion, — that  the  hour  of 
crowning  triumph  of  these  five  great  cities  was  con¬ 
temporary  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  unquestioning 
faith  that  a  protecting  Deity  had  its  abode  in  their 
Acropolis,  their  Capitol,  or  their  cathedral  churches. 
Shakespeare,  as  wo  should  divine,  marks  the  triumph  • 
hour  for  London  ;  was  his  a  period  of  unquestioning 
faith  ?  Scarcely  less  opportune  are  the  conditions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  other  names.  Phidias  ;  was  not  scepticism 
near  at  hand,  almost  at  the  door  ?  Dante ;  was  the 
Papacy  so  pure  ?  Tintoretto  ;  was  Venice  so  possessed 
by  supermundane  faith  ?  In  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  human  history  that  periods  of  “  un¬ 
questioning  faith,”  of  intense  religious  conviction,  are 
distinguished  by  a  suspicion  of  Art,  and  a  direct 
antagonism  to  her  inffuence.  “  All  nascent^  religions 
are  iconoclastic,”  as  Proudhon  says,  destructive  of  the 
Art  they  find  in  existence,  and  only  seeking  their  own 
artistic  expression  in  their  hour  of  tarnished  purity  and 
expiring  fervour.  Mr.  Raskin  has  himself  said,  in 
*  Aratra  Pentelici,*  that  when  men  can  find  God  truly  in 
the  heavens,  they  care  little  for  marble  images  of  Him 


in  their  temples.  Nor  is  this  only  because  absolute 
idealism  can  dispense  with  the  aid  of  material  beauty, 
and  express  itself  by  the  rudest  symbols.  Religion  and 
Art  have  too  much  in  common  to  admit  of  their  reigning 
peaceably  side  by  side  ;  both  claim  sovereignty  over  the 
same  order  of  emotions ;  both  are  manifestations  of  the 
same  imaginative  passion;  only  they  mark  different 
stages  of  its  development.  To  use  Mr.  Ruskin’s  simile, 
first  the  flower,  then  the  fruit.  But,  when  the  fruit 
hangs  golden,  the  delicate  white  petals  of  the  flower  lie 
in  the  dust.  It  is  not,  of  course,  quite  pleasant  to  bo 
told  that,  in  our  day,  and  more  especially  in  our  land, 
the  temple  of  the  city  has  become  a  den  of  thieves,  and 
the  fields  of  the  country  a  labouring  ground  of  slaves. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  these  little  amenities  from 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  can  the  better  endure  them,  as  we  find 
the  habit  growing  upon  him  of  evolving  his  sweeping 
assertions  solely  from  the  depths  of  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“All  the  studies  which  I  have  hitherto  noticed  of 
Greek  religion,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  have  been  either 
by  men  partly  cretinous,  and  born  without  the  cerebral 
organs  necessary  for  receiving  imaginative  emotion,  or 
else  by  persons  whom  the  egotism  of  Judaic  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  prevented  from  understanding  as  it  was 
meant  any  single  religious  word  which  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Latins  wrote,  or  so  much  as  one  sign  or  form 
of  their  sculpture.”  Considering  how  many  learned 
and  eloquent  writers  have  devoted  themselves  of  late 
years  to  comparative  mythology,  otherwise  called  the 
“science  of  religions,”  this  is  rather  doleful  news. 
And  all  the  more  so,  because  Mr.  Ruskin,  though 
free  from  the  egotism  of  Judaic  Christianity,  and 
not,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  term,  born  partly 
“  cretinous,”  has  himself  failed  to  find  any  keynote  to 
the  true  spirit  of  Greek  religion.  Nor  is  this  failure  the 
less  deplorable  because  it  is  in  a  great  measure  wilful. 
Mr.  Ruskin  starts  with  the  preconceived  resolution 
that  he  will  find  in  Greek  society  and  Greek  belief  an 
exact  contrast  to  all  which  offends  his  sensibilities  in 
these  lawless  and  sceptical  times.  But  we  are  sadly 
afraid  that  had  Mr.  Ruskin  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Socrates,  not  only  would  the  lustre  of  that  blunt-spoken 
plain-faced  philosopher  have  been  eclipsed,  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  would  indubitably  have  denounced  him  as  a  vulgar 
sceptic  and  agitator;  nor  would  Xenophon’s  “Economics,” 
with  its  simple  inducements  to  labour  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  based  on  self-interest  and  ambition,  have  escaped 
the  withering  scorn  and  satire  which  have  of  course  for 
ever  obscured  the  name  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill. 
As  it  is,  however,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  perfectly  blind  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  utilitarian  spirit  in  his  beloved  Greeks ; 
and  as  we  read  his  ‘  Queen  of  the  Air,*  and  other  recent 
works  on  Greek  religion,  wo  begin  to  think  that  he 
knows  much  better  about  it,  after  all,  than,  say,  either 
Homer  or  ^schylus.  The  Greeks,  according  to  him, 
were  full  of  unquestioning  faith,  not  only  in  the  power, 
but  in  the  supreme  and  divine  virtues,  of  their  gods ; 
never,  of  course,  could  they  have  blasphemously 
imagined  that  men  could  prevail  against  them  in  battles, 
could  shame  them  by  superior  virtue ;  could  bo  held 
honourable  for  refusing  to  obey  their  iniquitous  counsel. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  may  consider  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  partly  cretinous,  but  ho  is  certainly  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  blinded  by  the  egotism  of 
Judaic  Christianity.  In  his  essay  upon  “  Pagan  and 
Mediaeval  Religious  Sentiment,”  he  appears  to  us  to  draw 
as  justly  as  possible  the  distinction  between  the  moral 
standard,  or  religion  of  conduct,  of  the  Greeks,  and 
their  mythological  beliefs,  or  religion  of  sentiment.  We 
will  not  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  full  justice  to  Pagan¬ 
ism,  or  let  us  say  polytheism,  as  a  sentiment.  In  calling 
it  a  religion  of  pleasure,  he  appears  to  us  to  infer  a 
certain  deliberate  pursuit  and  worship  of  sensuous 
delight  for  which  there  was  no  space,  no  opportunity. 
The  allegory  of  Nature,  Greek  mythology  was  simply 
bound  by  physical  facts  to  express  itself  as  it  did,  and 
not  otherwise.  The  reflection  cast  by  a  beautiful  and 
fruitful  nature,  and  mirrored  in  the  mind  of  a  happy 
and  healthy  people,  it  was  natural  that  the  sunshine  and 
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strengtii  of  life  should  predominate.  But  neither  was 
the  shadow  lacking — the  shadow  that  was  upon  earth 
and  sea,  and  sky,  and  on  the  very  sun’s  face  ;  the  same 
shadow  that  lay  upon  the  heart  of  man.  Death.  Even  in 
the  beautiful  hymn  of  Theocritus,  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
“  The  Hymn  to  Adonis,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the 
under-note  of  melancholy.  Adonis  is  to  bo  made  happy 
with  his  bride  ;  all  that  the  earth  yields,  her  fruits  and 
flowers,  are  to  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  music  is  to  sur¬ 
round  him.  But  the  hour  is  brief.  Let  the  songs  of 
the  singing-girls  be  the  sweeter.  But  Mr.  Arnold  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  neither  in  this  hymn,  nor  in  the 
whole  of  Greek  mythology,  was  there  one  spark  of  w’hat 
wo  understand  by  religious  emotion,  nor  of  the  comfort 
springing  from  religious  emotion.  Where,  then,  if  not 
from  his  gods,  did  the  Greek  draw  his  standard  of  manly 
duty,  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  of  scorn  of  wealth  and 
luxury  for  the  sake  of  honour  ?  From  those  tables  of 
the  law,  not  liable  to  bo  thrown  down  and  broken  by 
any  wrathful  priest,  the  law  written  in  the  conscience 
and  intellect  of  man.  Hero  was  the  Final  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Greek,  as  it  still  remains  for  the  modern 
man.  Mr.  Buskin  makes  much  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
standard  by  the  Greeks  as  a  people,  without  any  need  of 
the  bribery  and  menaces  which  have  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  degenerate  Christendom.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  his  dismay  at  the  slow  breaking  up  and  melting 
away  of  these  supernatural  props,  of  which  he  perceives 
clearly  the  moral  power,  what  he  calls  the  Demetrian 
Power,  is  independent  ?  After  all,  then,  we  need  not 
utterly  despair  because  we  cannot  assert  with  perfect 
confidence  that  any  local  protecting  deity  resides  spe¬ 
cially  in  the  chief  temple  of  our  city ;  we  may  yet 
take  courage  if,  as  Mr.  Buskin  w'ould  say,  we  have  still 
with  us,  “  the  dark  yet  kind  Demeter ;  who  promises  no 
reward  of  pain, — but  honour;  nor  of  labour,  —  but 
peace.” 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MIND. 


77ie  Pht/siolofji/  of  Mind.  Being  the  First  Part  of  a  Third 
Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part  re-written  of  ‘  The 
Physiology  and  I’athology  of  Mind.’  By  Henry  Maudsley, 
M.I).  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


Among  the  valuable  contributions  recently  made  to 
mental  science  wo  must  give  a  high  place  to  the  careful 
observation  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of  mind. 
These  we  owe  to  medical  men  whoso  special  business  it 
is  to  deal  with  the  abnormal  conditions  of  feeling  and 
action,  among  whom  Dr.  Maudsley  has  long  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  exact  knowledge  and  scientific  insight. 
His  work  on  the  ‘  Physiology  aud  Pathology  of  Mind  ’ 
was  a  highly  interesting  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
mental  phenomena  to  bodily  conditions  in  the  light  of  a 
largo  number  of  observations  drawn  both  from  the 
normal  and  from  the  abnormal  regions  of  mental  life. 
In  the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Maudsley  seeks  to  enlarge 
the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
systematic  and  complete  discussion  of  the  physiology  of 
tne  subject.  By  so  doing  the  author  undoubtedly  sacri¬ 
fices  some  of  the  interest  belonging  to  the  previous  work, 
for  illustrations  of  disordered  mental  function  are  much 
more  striking  than  those  of  the  more  familiar  normal 
processes.  Yet  we  think  the  object  Dr.  Maudsley  has  in 
view  fully  justifies  this  separation.  The  facts  now  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  recent  experiments  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mental  physiology  are  so  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  that  they  cannot  be  justly  set  forth  in  a  work 
which  treats  both  of  the  physiology  and  of  the  pathology 
of  mind.  Dr.  Maudsley  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
these  facts,  and,  though  ho  is  perhaps  hardly  as  much 
at  homo  among  them  as  among  pathological  observa¬ 
tions,  ho  supplies  his  readers  with  a  very  fair  view  of 
the  present  relations  of  physiology  to  psychology.  The 
writer  appears  to  aim  at  giving  us  not  so  much  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  mental  physiology  as  a  clear  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  wide  and  numerous  bearings 
of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  mind. 

Dr.  Maudsley  thinks  that  mental  science  must  be 


wholly  transformed  by  the  substitution  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  for  the  introspective  method.  He  brings  heavy 
charges  against  the  latter,  which  will  be  apt  to  vex  the 
spirits  of  those  who  suppose  that  mind  ought  to  be 
studied  by  peering  into  the  depths  of  subjective  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  no  agreement  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  intro¬ 
spection  ;  that  scientific  observation  must  begin  with 
simple  instances,  and  so  with  the  least  complex 
forms  of  intelligence  discoverable,  not  by  intro¬ 
spection,  but  by  observation  of  the  lower  grades 
of  conscious  life  ;  that  self-consciousness  cannot 
afford  any  explanation  of  mental  phenomena,  since 
it  knows  nothing  of  “  the  essential  material  conditions 
which  underlie  every  mental  manifestation  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  it ;  ”  and  finally  that  there  are 
many  mental  functions  which  are  only  in  a  slight  degree 
attended  with  any  form  of  consciousness,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  in  the  least  be  investigated  by  subjec¬ 
tive  reflection.  Dr.  Maudsley  holds  “  that  he  who 
thinks  to  illuminate  the  whole  range  and  depth  of 
mental  function  by  the  light  of  his  own  consciousness,  is 
not  unlike  one  who  should  go  about  to  illumine  the 
universe  with  a  rushlight.”  The  true  method  of 
studying  mind  is  the  physiological,  which  regards  the 
conscious  functions  of  thought  and  volition  as  but  more 
complex  cases  of  nervous  actions  which  take  place 
wholly  outside  the  boundaries  of  consciousness.  Mental 
action  to  Dr.  Maudsley  is  only  another  name  for  nervous 
function,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  conscious 
element  does  not  alter  its  essential  character.  So  far 
as  we  understand  the  author,  he  would  not  wholly  do 
away  with  the  employment  of  subjective  reflection  ;  ho 
would  only  seek  to  assign  it  a  much  more  subordinate 
place  in  psychology  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  that  he  has  sufficiently  defined 
the  function  he  would  leave  it,  and  perhaps  he  has 
quite  needlessly  awakened  the  opposition  of  many  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  physiological  investiga¬ 
tions  for  mental  science,  by  insisting  with  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  supreme  claim  of  physiology  to  rule 
over  the  domain  of  conscious  life.  Dr.  Maudsley  no 
doubt  holds  that  this  insistance  is  justified  by  the  past 
neglect  of  this  method  ;  yet  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worthy 
of  a  scientific  treatise  to  exaggerate  one  view  be¬ 
cause  some  rival  view  has  hitherto  been  unduly  mag¬ 
nified. 

Dr.  Maudsley’s  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  pass  from 
the  simplest  nervous  actions,  those  of  the  spinal  cord, 
to  the  most  complex  functions  of  the  cortical  centres  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  the  great  aim  of  the 
reasoning  is  to  show  the  substantial  similarity  of  these 
various  functions,  and  their  unbroken  continuity  as 
parts  of  one  process  of  organic  development.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  reflex  actions  he  shows,  by  means  of 
numerous  illustrations,  that  the  lower  centres  of  the 
spinal  cord  share  in  the  properties  of  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres  themselves,  being  capable  of  receiving  and 
retaining  impressions  and  of  organising  these  in  complex 
groups  with  corresponding  sets  of  movements.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  higher 
cerebral  actions,  ho  shows  that  they  differ  from  reflex 
actions  only  in  the  extent  of  the  nervous  circuit  in¬ 
volved.  In  voluntary  action,  no  less  than  in  the  reflex 
movements  which  are  producible  in  a  decapitated  frog, 
we  have  an  incoming  nervous  current  exciting  in  the 
appropriate  centres  by  means  of  organic  connexions  a 
group  of  molecular  movements,  and  as  the  result  of 
these  a  number  of  motor  impulses  passing  outwards  and 
transforming  themselves  into  muscular  contractions. 

The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Maudsley  reaches  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition  is  that,  when  looked  at  objec¬ 
tively,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  functions  of 
mind  are  the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in  the  degree 
of  their  complexity.  Consciousness,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  physiological  process  is  concerned,  is  something 
non-essential,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  all  the  nervous 
functions  might  proceed  just  as  well  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  consciousness  at  all.  Dr.  Maudsley  re¬ 
peatedly  insists  on  this  view  of  consciousness,  and  argues 
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very  skilfully  against  those  who  would  attribute  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  lower  nervous  centres. 

If  it  1)0  insisted  that  the  sensory  ganglion  (sensorium)  is  al¬ 
ways  conscious,  even  when  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs  is 
not,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascribe  the  quality,  as  some  logically  do, 
to  the  spinal  cord  also,  and,  in  those  creatures  which,  like  the 
hydra,  have  no  nervous  system,  to  the  sensitive  elements  of  their 
substance  ;  and  I  know  not  how,  having  got  so  far,  we  can  forbear 
ascribing  consciousness  to  the  structure  of  the  sensitive  plant,  to 
•chemical  elements  which  display  affinities  for  one  another,  and  to 
the  aspiring  ascent  of  water  in  a  capillary  tube.  It  will  only  bo 
going  back  on  the  road  to  the  old  philosophy  which  found  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  natural  phenomena  in  sjunpathies  and  antipathies,  in 
loves  and  in  hates. — P.  20o, 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Maudsley  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  wo  would  follow  the  drift  of  scientific 
progress  w^e  must  be  more  and  more  chary  in  drawing 
inferences  respecting  these  rudimentary  forms  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Modern  science  is  undertaking  to  account 
for  the  order  of  the  inanimate  world  without  resorting 
to  ideas  of  conscious  intention,  and  the  same  methods  of 
study  applied  to  organic  life  would  lead  one  to  interpret 
nervous  action  independently  of  any  influence  exerted 
by  consciousness.  To  say  that  because  a  frog,  after  its 
cerebml  hemispheres  have  been  removed,  croaks  in 
response  to  a  gentle  stroking,  the  creature  necessarily 
feels  pleasure,  is,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  shows,  a  hasty  inference 
based  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  part  taken  by 
consciousness  in  nervous  action.  To  reason  that  the 
results  attained  by  many  of  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  involve  a  conscious  prevision  and  volitional 
purpose,  is  really  to  fall  back  on  the  teleological  method 
of  interpretation. 

The  reader  may  without  doubt  still  ask  :  If  conscious¬ 
ness  is  non-essential  and  merely  an  “  incidental  co¬ 
effect  ”  in  the  chain  of  physical  causation,  how  are  we  to 
explain  its  appearance  at  all.  Into  this  question 
Dr.  Maudsley,  wisely  perhaps,  does  not  enter.  We  have 
its  existence  as  a  fact,  and  we  may  roughly  determine 
the  nervous  conditions  of  its  appearance  in  its  various 
degrees.  But  science  tells  us  nothing  more,  and  possibly 
it  is  vain  to  ask  for  any  further  explanation.  The 
author  does,  indeed,  in  certain  passages,  appear  to  hint 
at  a  certain  necessity  for  the  appearance  of  consciousness 
in  the  order  of  the  world’s  development,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  as 
“  developed  of  necessity  in  the  mind  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  that  nature  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  product.” 
But  it  would  hardly  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  interpret  these 
somewhat  rhetorical  passages  too  literally,  especially  as 
Dr.  Maudsley  in  the  main  confines  himself  so  scru¬ 
pulously  to  properly  scientific  problems. 


SCRIPTURE  EXAMINED. 

Tlie  Scriptural  Religions,  Histories,  and  Prophecies  Analyzed  and 
Examined.  By  J.  W.  Willcock,  Q.C.  London  :  Williams  and 
Norgate.  1876. 

Mr.  Willcock  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  a  very 
large  subject,  and  intends  to  treat  it  on  an  extended 
scale.  Ho  gives  us  as  yet  only  the  first  volume  out  of 
three,  and  it  consists  of  more  than  500  pages.  In  it  he 
brings  us  down  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  united 
Hebrew  kingdom,  yet  he  has  given  us  sufficient  data 
from  which  to  judge  of  his  tone,  temper,  and  general 
qualification  for  the  work.  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
aggressive,  destructive,  and  takes  a  good  deal  for 
granted.  Mr.  Willcock  asks,  on  the  title  page,  “  Are 
incredible  narratives  of  Jews  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  than  incredible  narratives  of  other  authors  ?  If 
so,  why  ?”  and  he  dedicates  his  book,  comically  enough, 
“  to  the  Japanese,  the  only  people  who  have  subordinated 
their  ancient  institutions,  their  ancient  manners,  their 
ancient  language,  and  their  ancient  superstitions,  to 
common  sense.”  Now,  admirable  as  the  Japanese 
doubtless  are,  and  much  as  they  may  deserve  the 
honour  hero  done  them,  for  which  they  will  of  course 
cause  that  the  book  be  translated  into  their  own 
language,  unless,  indeed,  common  sense  abolishes  that 
language  altogether,  it  yet  seems  to  us  that  there 


is  a  people  who  deserve  the  compliment  even  more 
than  they.  Our  Q.C.  has  surely  forgotten  that  South 
Sea  Islaud  Queen  and  her  subjects  of  whom  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  tells  us  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  ‘Cromwell,* 
who,  when  she  no  longer  believed  in  her  old  gods, 
“  assembled  her  people,  and  said  to  them,  *  My  faith¬ 
ful  people,  the  gods  do  not  dwell  in  that  burning 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  our  isle.  That  is  not 
God ;  no,  that  is  a  common  burning  mountain — mere 
culinary  fire,  burning  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
See,  I  will  walk  before  you  to  that  burning  mountain  ; 
will  empty  my  wash-bowl  into  it,  cast  my  slipper  over 
it,  defy  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  stand  the  conse¬ 
quences.’  ”  And  because  her  people  followed  her,  “  be¬ 
cause  they  have  truer  notions  of  the  gods  on  that  island 
ever  since,”  it  is  hard  upon  them,  supposing  they  prize 
the  honour,  that  the  Japanese,  who  are  at  best  but  imi¬ 
tators,  should  be  preferred  before  them. 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Willcock  has  not  read  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  ho  certainly  has  not  read,  or  does  not  admit 
that  he  has  read,  books  which  it  would  seem  ho  should 
have  mastered  before  he  wrote  his  own.  Ho  acknow¬ 
ledges  “  deep  obligations  ”  to  the  works  of  Kitto,  to 
Smith’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,’  to  Rawlinson’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  and  notes  on  Herodotus,  Konrick’s  ‘  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,’  Smith’s  ‘  Assyrian  Researches,’  Wilkinson’s 
‘  Ancient  Egypt,’  Volnoy,  and  Heeren,  both  of  whom 
are  accessible  in  English.  But  what  of  Ewald,  of 
Kuenen,  whoso  works  are  also  now  translated,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal ;  what  of  the  crowd  of  Germans  who 
have  dealt  with  portions  of  the  same  subjects,  without 
studying  whom  to  write  on  them  is  mere  presumption. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  author  has  started  with  most  im¬ 
perfect  provision  for  the  way,  and  gets  himself  and  leads 
others  into  needless  difficulties.  To  take  one  instance 
only.  We  all  know  how  ingenuous  students  w'ere  per¬ 
plexed  when  they  had  to  master  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  by  the  discovery  of  Elohists  and  Jehovists,  and  all 
that  such  separation  of  Biblical  records  implied. 
Kuenen,  more  than  any  other  writer,  has  simplified 
these  matters  again  for  us,  and  without,  of  course, 
upsetting  what  had  been  ascertained,  lays  down,  as 
it  seems,  once  and  for  all,  that  Jahveh  is  the  God 
of  Israel,  that  Elohim  was  a  plural  name  of  God,  but 
applied  also  to  the  one  God  Jahveh ;  that  Adon  or 
Adonai,  used  chiefly  in  Amos  and  Isaiah,  meant  Lord, 
and  was  applied  to  God  as  a  title,  not  a  name,  and  in 
that  word  “  with  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  with  us,  the 
two  ideas  of  ruler  and  owner  are  united.”  But  Mr. 
Willcock  will  have  it  that  Adonai  was  a  name  “  to  which 
a  sect  of  the  Hebrews  addressed  its  peculiar  worship,” 
and  he  divides  Adonism  into  Prot-Adonism,  Per- 
Adonism,  and  Super- Adonism,  or  Yahavism,  making 
perplexity  more  perplexed,  and  confusion  more  con¬ 
founded.  He  entirely  fails  to  make  out  his  case,  which 
he  does  not  substantiate  by  other  authorities,  or  by  any 
but  vague  appeals  to  the  records  in  which  all  this  is 
found  ;  there  is  no  word  from  first  to  last  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  an  absolutely  indispensable  accomplishment 
for  one  who  would  guide  us  on  matters  such  as  these. 

But  if  the  book  is  written  with  a  very  imperfect 
furniture  of  learning  and  research,  their  place  might  in 
a  degree  have  been  supplied  by  insight  and  sympathy. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  it  is  of  course  better.  We 
know  the  power  at  once  iconoclastic  and  conservative 
possessed  by  such  writers  as  M.  Renan  and  Dean 
Stanley.  Just  because  they  feel  the  grace  and  infinite 
beauty  of  the  truth  which  underlies  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  presented,  and  which  is  perishing,  they  are 
able  to  extract  and  hand  to  others  the  central  treasure 
when  the  rest  is  consumed,  as  once  from  the  smouldering 
pyre  on  the  seashore  at  Spezziathe  “  Cor  Cordium  ”  was 
preserved  intact.  Because,  to  take  one  instance  only, 
Dean  Stanley  sees  that  the  central  thought  of  Jacob’s 
struggle  with  the  Angel  in  the  Hebrew  legend  is  that 
enshrined  in  Charles  Wesley’s  maguificent  hymn, 
“  Come,  O  thou  Traveller  unknown,”  we  too,  after 
reading  the  lecture  on  Jacob  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
‘  Jewish  Church,’  can  let  slip  away  from  us  all  the  less 
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worthy  incideDts  of  the  scene,  together  with  its 
miracnlons  character — can  afford  to  part  with  the 
superstition  of  a  hamstring  withered  at  a  divine  touch, 
and  a  consecrated  corresponding  sinew  in  animals 
slaughtered  for  food ;  but  the  story  is  ennobled  for  ever 
as  a  figure  in  which  is  described  the  eternal  straggle  of 
man  with  the  infinite,  equally  a  struggle  when  the 
result  is  beneficent,  or  when  it  is  adverse.  Whatever 
soul  agonises  and  strives^  after  a  nobler  faith,  a  purer 
morality,  a  greater  freedom  than  of  old,  and  feels  that 
there  is  a  something  or  a  someone  which  must  be  over¬ 
come,  which,  or  who,  seems  even  to  desire  to  bo  over¬ 
come  while  opposing,  can  use  the  legend  of  Jacob  for 
encouragement,  and  regard  it  as  a  rough  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time,  of  representing  his  more  intellectual 
warfare. 

And  what  is  true  of  this  is  true  of  all.  But  Mr.  Will- 
cock  degrades  the  stories  he  touches,  dealing  with  them 
when  ho  thinks  them  false  as  though  they  were  invented 
for  the  occasion,  as  some  modern  miracles  and  legends 
no  doubt  have  been,  and  ho  writes  of  them  in  a  vulgar 
modern  way  as  though  of  things  which  happen  now. 
To  take  an  instance  of  a  story  from  a  low  and  debased 
time  of  Israel’s  history,  which  has  and  can  have  no 
sacred  associations,  and  see  how  it  may  bo  treated  un¬ 
worthily.  Mr.  Willcock  is  telling  the  tale  of  the 
Levito  of  Bethlehem- Judah,  whom  Micah  took  to  be 
liis  priest.  Ho  says: — “  This  Levito  seems  to  have  been 
a  fascinating,  but  not  very  scrupulous  gentleman.  .  .  . 
Ho  had  probably  heard  of  the  little  church  or  tabernacle 
of  Micah,  and  took  a  morning’s  walk  across  the 
mountains  to  offer  his  services  there.  Ho  seems  to 
have  been  an  agreeable,  captivating,  accommodating 
Levito,  the  very  man  to  bo  sought  for  good  company, 
and  willing  to  accept  promotion.  .  .  .  The  Danito  ex¬ 
pedition  would  have  formed  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  stories  of  Robin  Hood  with  his  clerk  of  Copemans- 
hurst  and  his  merry  men ;  but  Robin  might  have 
objected  to  the  stealing  of  the  gods  ” — p.  205. 

Now  when  it  is  understood  that  stories  which  are 
really  identified  in  many  minds  with  sacred  things  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  flippant  and  unworthy  way,  it 
will  bo  felt  that  Mr.  Willcock’s  tone  is  as  little  fitted  for 
the  work  as  his  reading  and  research.  It  may  be  thought 
that  a  book  which  any  scholar  or  theological  student 
sees  at  once  to  bo  worthless  does  not  need  the  waste  on  it 
of  half-a-dozen  words.  It  will  not  sell,  few  will  read  it, 
why  then  notice  it  at  all  ?  For  this  reason  ;  such  works 
bring  discredit  on  a  cause  which  we  have  at  heart  far 
more  than  the  writer  of  *  Scriptural  Religions.*  To  aid 
in  destroying  superstition,  whether'religious  or  political, 
has  ever  been  and  always  will  bo  the  aim  of  the 
Emminer.  But  a  work  like  this  helps  to  build  them  up. 

It  is  unconvincing,  it  is  uncritical,  it  is  ignorant,  it  is 
offensive,  and  it  brings  discredit  on  other  and  more 
serious  works  on  the  same  subject. 

Wo  remember  an  orthodox  lady  being  quite  pleased 
with  a  passage  in  Dean  Stanley’s  lectures  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  suggested  by  the  human  sacrifices 
in  the  Canaanitish  nations,  till  she  discovered  that, 
roughly  stated — “  When  the  fierce  ritual  of  Syria,  as 
with  the  awe  of  a  divine  voice,  commanded  Abraham  to 
slay  his  son” — it  was  one  of  the  heterodox  and  dangerous 
teachings  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’  So,  too,  many  years 
since,  we  remember  an  adrainible  letter  of  Charles 
Kingsley  to  Chartist  working-men,  with®  whom  ho 
sympathised,  protesting  against  the  fact  that  the  only 
shops  in  which  their  periodicals  and  tracts  appeared 
were  those  which  sold  also  the  literature  of  Holywell 
Street.  The  respectable  was  harmed  by  that  which  was 
disreputable  or  was  blown  upon. 

Wo,  then,  who  are  with  our  whole  hearts  on  the  side  of 
free  and  not  squeamish  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  re¬ 
ligions  old  and  new,  who  uphold  ridicule  where  ridi¬ 
cule  is  due  of  old  as  well  as  now,  who  would  have  every 
idol  broken,  and  its  shrine  torn  open  to  the  air,  yet 
protest  against  a  class  of  books  which  mistake  vitu¬ 
peration  for  criticism,  and  abuse  of  what  is  old  for 
edification. 

“Wo  should  not,”  wrote  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson  long  since, 


“rob  weak  wayfarers  of  their  only  support,  until  we 
can  put  into  their  right  hands  stronger  staves  to  lean 


RINGS  ON  THE  FINGERS. 

Finger-Bing  Lore.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

That  taste  for  specialities  which  has  made  its  presence 
marked  so  strongly  that  there  are  few  who  have  not 
fallen  victims  thereto  in  some  degree  or  other,  to  their 
own  trouble  and  the  infinite  sorrow  and  patience  of 
their  friends  possessed  of  different  specialities,  has  given 
a  vast  number  of  books  to  the  world  of  literature  on 
special  subjects,  from  flagellation  and  playing-cards  to 
signboards,  caricatures,  and  cookery.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  form  of  book-making — a  form,  however, 
that  is  not  only  useful  but  often  exceedingly  so — 
is  a  work  on  the  history  of  fingerlrings,  a  subject  that 
will  always  be  of  interest  as  long  as  the  love  of  personal 
!  ornament  continues  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
Rings,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  form  of  outward 
adornment,  have  been  beloved.  They  have  called  forth 
all  the  inventive  and  artistic  powers  of  man,  all  the 
emotions  have  contributed  to  their  fame,  and  they  have 
been  invested  with  all  the  attractions  that  sentiment  or 
superstition  can  endow  them  with.  The  shape  of  the 
circle  has  always  been  an  attractive  one,  possibly  because 
it  is  one  of  the  symbols  that  most  readily  occur  to  the 
minds  of  even  the  most  primitive  races.  It  suggests 
the  strange  snake,  Mitgard-serpent,  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth,  whose  strength  baffles  Thor  in  giant  land, 
to  the  laughter  of  Utgard-Loki.  It  has  been  the 
puzzle  of  geometry;  it  is  the  craze  of  the  curious. 
Neither  beginning  nor  ending,  it  emblems  eternity  ; 
it  is  round  as  the  world  is ;  it  has  magical  powers, 
and  is  potent  in  alchemy.  There  is  scarce  end  to  the 
attributes  and  attractions  of  the  circle ;  the  ring  is 
begotten  of  the  circle,  so  a  volume  devoted  to  such 
a  subject  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive,  Such,  indeed,  the  present  book,  ‘  Finger- 
Ring  Lore,’  most  certainly  is,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
rejoiced  at  that  the  author  did  not,  as  he  intended, 

“  confine  his  observations  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
ring  superstitions,”  but  found  “  so  much  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  rings  generally  ”  that  he  “  ventured  to 
give  the  present  work  a  more  varied  and  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  character.”  We  certainly  agree  that  “  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  branch  of  archaeology  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  embracing  incidents,  historic  and  social, 
from  the  earliest  times ;  brought  to  our  notice  by  in¬ 
valuable  specimens  of  glyptic  art,  many  of  them  of  the 
purest  taste,  beauty,  and  excellency ;  elucidating  obscure 
points  in  the  creeds  and  general  usages  of  the  past ; 
types  for  artistic  imitation,  besides  supplying  links  to 
fix  particular  times  and  events.”  In  ten  chapters  the 
whole  gamut  of  ring-notes  is  run,  and  we  are  told  of 
rings  from  the  earliest  period,  ring  superstitions,  secular 
investiture  by  the  ring,  rings  in  connexion  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  usages,  betrothal  and  wedding  rings,  token  rings, 
memorial  and  mortuary  rings,  posy,  inscription  and 
motto  rings,  customs  and  incidents  in  connexion  with 
rings,  and  remarkable  rings,  all  profusely  illustrated,  a- 
very  important  addition,  as  “  descriptions  of  rings  without 
pictorial  representations  would,  as  in  the  case  of  coins, 
materially  lessen  their  attractions,  and  would  render 
the  book  what  might  be  termed  ‘  a  garden  without 
flowers.’  ”  We  are  not  told,  however,  if  the  pictures 
represent  the  exact  size  of  the  rings  depicted,  or  if 
there  is  any  system  of  proportion  followed,  so  that  at 
times  the  illustrations  are  a  little  confusing.  Among  the 
ancient  rings  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  execution  and  original  in  design  between 
the  Egyptian,  the  Roman,  and  tho  Etruscan.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  are  the  French  rings  of  the  Renaissance, 
such  as  Clement  Marot  might  have  praised  on  the 
white  hand  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  or  Ronsard  have 
sent  with  some  sweet  love-song  to  the  lady  of  his  latest 
passion.  It  is  a  little  curious  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  custom  of  wearing  rings,  and  the  honour 
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attributed  thereto,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  parable  as  mournful  as  the  cVtrv/i/Jm  of  the  Greek  anthology, 
of  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  when  “The  father  the  spirits  of  the  readers  are  again  raised  by  the  joyous 
said^  to  his  servants.  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  nature  of  the  chapter  on  ring  posies,  from  some  points 
put  it  on  him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  baud,  and  shoes  on  of  view  one  of  the  most  pleasincr  of  all.  It  is  a  perfect 


his  feet,”  or  to  where  St.  James  distinguishes  a  man  of  treasure-house  of  sweet  and  graceful  thoughts  and  say- 
wealth  by  the  gold  ring  on  his  finger.  In  the  chapter  ings.  We  must,  however,  point  out  in  passing  that  the 
on  ring  superstitions,  discrimination  and  selection  was  famous  wedding-ring  inscription  in  Latin  of  Dr.  George 
most  necessary,  and  had  to  be  used  with  great  care  on  Bull,  which  has  so  often  been  a  trial  to  schoolboys  who 
account  of  the  vast  number  of  legends  on  the  subject ;  have  heartily  wished  that  the  worthy  bishop  had  taken 
and  here  the  author  has  acquitted  himself  well,  giving  vows  of  perpetual  chastity,  is  incorrectly  given  as  “  Bene 
almost  all  the  famous  stories  from  the  rings  of  Solomon  parere,  parare  det  mihi  Deus,”  and  should  of  course  bo 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  tales  of  Gyges  and  “  Bene  parere,  parere,  parare  det  mihi  Deus,”  to  make  it 


Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  the  astrological,  zodiacal 
or  divination  rings  of  ancient  or  later  days,  and  the 
powers  of  precious  stones. 

In  speaking  of  the  well-known  legend  of  the  ring 
given  to  Venus,  and  the  various  stories  and  poems 
thereon,  the  best  of  all,  that  of  William  Morris  telling 
how  “  There  was  a  man  in  a  certain  great  city,  who,  on 

_ T  ^  •  lit 


“  a  prayer  she  might  be  a  ‘prolific  mother,  an  obedient 
wife,  and  a  good  housekeeper.”  The  collection  of 
posies  published  in  1624,  entitled  “  Love’s  Garland, 
or  Posies  for  rings,  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves  and 
such  pretty  tokens  as  lovers  send  their  loves,”  which 
would  have  been  a  delightful  companion  to  Master 
Slender’s  “  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,”  and  his  book 


his  wedding  day,  gave  his  spousal  ring  to  the  goddess  of  “  Biddles,”  had  that  worthy  young  gentleman  lived 


Venus ;  and  for  this  cause  trouble  came  upon  him,  till 
in  the  end  he  got  his  ring  back  again,”  is  omitted, 
and  we  lack  even  an  allusion  to  Aladdin’s  ring,  or  to 
the  well-known  fairy  legend  of  the  prince  who  possessed 
a  ring  which  pricked  him  whenever  he  committed  a  bad 
action,  until,  at  last,  weary  of  the  admonition,  he  flung 
the  ring  away,  and  suffers  and  repents.  Moore’s 
heroine,  with  the  “  bright  gold  ring  ”  borne  on  her 
wand,  might  have  been  mentioned.  But  we  have 
been  given  so  much  in  this  chapter  that  it  is  almost  un¬ 
grateful  to  point  out  that  there  is  anything  needful  in 


but  a  little  latter,  might  well  have  been  taken  as  the 
motto  for  this  section  of  ‘  Finger- Ring  Lore.’  “  My 
hart  and  I  untill  I  dy,”  “  I  love  and  like  my  choyse,” 
and  “  I  chuse  not  to  change,”  are  honest  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  declarations.  “I”  and  “die”  was  naturally  a 
favourite  if  obvious  rhyme,  for  we  have  again  “You 
and  I  will  lovers  dye,”  and  “  Thy  friend  am  I  and  so 
will  dye,”  as  well  as 

Breake  not  thy  vow  to  please  the  eye, 

But  keepo  thy  love,  so  live  and  dye  ; 


But  keepo  thy  love,  so  five  and  dye  ; 

“If  you  deny  then  sure  I  dye,”  and  “  In  unitie  let’s  live 


what  will  probably  be  considered  the  most  interesting  and  dy.”  Most  gracious  of  all  perhaps  are  the  quaint 
chapter  in  the  whole  book,  so  full  is  it  of  all  that  touches  inscriptions  in  French — “  Je  suis  ici  en  liu  dami,”  or  the 
upon  the  superstitions,  sweet  or  senseless,  referring  to  curious  “  Pensez  deli  Parkisvici,” — which  does  not  look 
love  or  to  disease,  that  belong  to  rings.  Flse  we  might  very  like  “  pensez  de  lui  par  que  je  suis  ici,” — or  the 


have  expected,  with  reference  to  the  breaking  of  rings, 
an  allusion  to  the  German  song,  “In  Einem  Kiihlen 
Grunde,”  where  the  despairing  lover  wails  the  false 
faith  of  his  love,  and  the  ring  broken  in  twain.  The 
chapters  on  secular  investiture  by  the  ring,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  rings,  are  less  interesting  but  very  in¬ 
structive.  Here  may  be  learnt  all  about  the  annulus 


'  Ma  vie  et  mon  amour 

Finiront  on  un  jour. 

Another  combines  love  and  religion,  thus — 

Dieu  nous  unisse 
Pour  son  service. 


“  Domine  dirige  nos  ”  was  a  favourite  device.  Sugges- 


jpiscatoriSf  and  the  Bulla,  the  rings  of  the  Pope,  tive  of  Marlowe’s  shepherd’s  invitation  is  the 


Were  not  the  gems  of  rings  ever  engraved  with  the 
mystic  ix^vg  anagram  that  contains  the  title  of  Christ  ? 
Nowhere,  however,  in  the  present  volume,  do  we  find 
any  reference  to  the  fish  as  an  emblem  of  Christianity, 
as  which  it  figures  so  frequently  in  Latin  Christian 
iconography.  The  Gueux  rings,  with  their  falcon  and 
lion  device,  ought  also  to  have  been  alluded  to.  The 


Let  us  love 
Like  turtle  dove. 


It  is  difficult  to  leave  this  chapter,  though  the  two 
last  are  also  interesting,  which  tell^of  lost  rings  strangely 
recovered ;  of  poison  rings  that  bring  back  the  Borgias 
and  Aqua  tofana,  and  one  of  which  saved  Condorcet 
from  the  guillotine  ;  and  the  rings  of  famous  folk — hers 


^trothal  and  wedding  and  token  rings  afford  a  vast  field  ^ho„as«‘the  most  fair  and  tL  most  cruel  princess 
for  study,  as  amorous  associations  are  among  the  first  to  husband  Damloy  ; 

arise  m  connexion  with  rings,  and  have  been  the  theme  that  which  iL  called  Roger’s  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  St. 


arise  m  connexion  witu  rinp,  ana  nave  neeii  tne  tneme  3;^;,  ^^at  of  St. 

of  singers  in  all  time.  It  is  the  “  goldenes  Ringe-  Louis,  Nero’s  too,  and  Michelangelo’s,  and  those  of  the 
em  which  one  of  the  three  riders  claims  of  the  Medici,  with  many  others,  amon|st  which,  however,  the 
•  Feinshebchen  who  watches  them  from  the  window,  by  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  other 

in  the  old  German  ballad.  It  is  here  that  we  are  told  ^dmifers,  with  the  motto  from  Goethe  himself,  “  With, 
of  the  rush.ring  marriages,  when  the  marriage  was  no  ^  ,,e 

marnage  at  all,  m  which  c^e  it  la  d'fficu  t  to  say  of  appendix  supplies  some  valuable  notes, 

what  use  rings  made  of  rushes  could  have  been  unless  especially  so  on  the  classification  for  the  arrange, 

possibly,  gratification  of  desire  required  the  additional  ^  collection  of  finger.rings.  We  owe  much 

luxury  of  a  certain  gratification  of  that  love  of  custom  ■  The  carved  gems  of  antiquity  often  give 

and  form  inherent  in  humanity  even  while  breaking  of  some  splendid  statue  either  lost  to  the  worl.l 

through  them.  Mayfair  Chapel,  by  the  way,  was  quite  ^  shattered  state,  and  the  “arms 

as  famous  a  marriage  manufactory  as  the  Ileet,  and  ghining  with  the  light  of  noble  stones  ”  of  Fortunatn.s 
quite  as  illegal,  though  more  anstocratic,  and  13  de.  j  ,  of  the  most  wonderful 

serving  of  more  mention  than  a  mere  quotation  from  examples  of  ancient  art.  ‘Finger.Ring  Lore’ is  therefore  a 
Horace  Walpole,  referring  to  the  marriage  of  the  welcome  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  for 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  Miss  Gunning,  but  which  does  not  jfg  author  deserves  great  praise.  His  labour  and 

in  Itself  suggest  the  character  of  the  “  sacred  edifice  !  patience  have  not  gone  for  nothing.  He  has  worked 
The  familiar  story  of  the  lover  who  compared  his  ring.  ^  ^auso,  and  has  been  successful, 

gift  to  his  passion  as  having  no  end,  and  was  answered  ° 

1  ll  1  -1  iV  •  11  11  •  _ 


by  thelady  that  it  likewise  resembled  hers  in  that  it  had  no 
beginning,  we  miss  from  this  section  of  the  work.  We 
are  very  glad  to  find  an  account  of  the  curious  clasped- 
hand  rings,  known  as  “  Claddugh  ”  rings,  because  they 
are  “  in  constant  use  in  that  curious  local  community  of 
fishermen  inhabiting  the  Claddugh  at  Galway  on  the 
western  coast.”  After  the  somewhat  gloomy  nature  of 
the  chapter  on  memorial  and  mortuary  rings,  a  subject 
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Arterton.  A.-— Sejanos :  a  Tragedy  in  Plve  Acta.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  93.)  Nca*- 
caatle-upon-Tyne  :  D.  H.  Wilson.  o 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  and  Sidney  Howard  Gay.— A  Popular  History  of  tho 
United  States.  Vol.  I.  (Royal  8ro.  pp.  583.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  4'*!. 
Carteret,  A.  B.— Llewelyn ;  a  Tragedy.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  88.)  Remington 
and  Co.  6t. 
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De  Lkf(l«,  J.  B.->Tbe  Maid  of  Strolsand :  a  Story  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

(Square  crown  8to.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

De  Valredrc,  Adrlen.—At  Dusk.  (CJrown  8to.)  Remington  and  Co. 

Ferris,  Henry  Weybrldgc.— Poems.  (Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  141.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  it. 
OUks,  Thomas.— A  Suggestire  Hand-book  to  Art  Criticism.  00^71  8vo,  pp. 
40.)  B.  M.  Pickering.  Is. 

Hay,  Mary  Cecil.— Nora's  Loro  Test.  In  3  rols.  (Crown  8ro.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  81s.  6d. 

Horae,  William,  M.A.— Ba»on  and  Berelation.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  360.)  H.  S. 
icing  and  Co.  13s. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Vaughan.— Bahel :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  (Square  post  8vo, 
pp.  268.)  H.  B.  King  and  Co.  7s.  6d. 

T.ifw  of  Mendelssohn.  Edited  and  translated  by  William  L.  Cage.  (Crown  Sro, 
pp.  343.)  H.  Beeres.  8s. 

Bomsnrell,  Robert.— A  Protest  against  the  Extension  of  Railways  in  the  Lake 
District.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  78.)  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  Is. 

Sparkes,  George.— Man,  considered  Hocially  and  Morally.  Second  edition.  (Pep. 
8to,  pp.  244.)  Longmans.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Atelier  Du  Lys.  Py  the  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle  Mori.’  In  3  vols.  (Crown 
8to.)  Longmans.  12i. 

The  Golden  Butterfly :  a  Novel.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Tinsley  Bros. 
31s.  9d. 

White’s  Grammar  School  Texts.  Lucian,  and  ^Bsop  and  Paloephatus,  (33mo, 
pp.  100,  67.)  Longmans.  Is.  each. 


Mrs.  Crowo  to  take,  as  this  author  has  done,  a  storj  of 
hers  and  write  upon  it  a  long  “tragedy  “  so  uninterest- 
ing  and  ridiculous  as  this  author  has  contrived  to  do. 
It  is  not  all  equally  bad,  but  it  is  all  equally  tiresome.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  placed  some  sonnets,  <fec. 
These  are  better  than  the  tragedy,  because  they  are 
shorter.  The  sounets  may  be  described  as  muddled  in 
form.  No  singer  has  a  right  to  introduce  variations  in 
a  recognised  shape  of  song  unless  he  have  something 
new  to  say  in  it,  which  the  author  of  the  ‘Weirwolf’ 
has  not. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


A  Long  Time  Ago.  By  Meta  Orred.  (Chapman  and 
Hall). — It  is,  undoubtedly,  diflBcult  to  find  a  good  title 
for  a  book,  one  that  is  in  itself  recommendable,  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  something  to  do  with  the  book.  ‘  A 
Long  Time  Ago  ’  suggests  nothing  whatever  of  the 
story  hidden  beneath  it,  which  may  be  said  to  be  com¬ 
posed  from  two  sources  of  inspiration,  “  Auld  Robin 
Grey  **  and  legends  of  the  *  Enoch  Arden  *  class.  The 
story  is  simply  that  of  a  girl  to  whom  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  authoress  has  given  the  exceedingly  pretty 
name  of  Marjorie,  who  is  loved  by  and  loves  her  cousin 
Edward,  a  sailor.  He  is,  however,  said  to  be  lost  at 
sea,  so  Marjorie  marries  a  yeoman,  Reuben  Tool,  much 
older  than  her,  who,  however,  loves  her  devotedly.  Of 
course  Edward  turns  up  again,  but  Marjorie  is  true  to 
Reuben,  whom  she  has  learnt  to  truly  love,  so  Edward 
goes  away,  this  time  for  good.  Such  is  the  mere  outline 
of  a  story  that  is  both  short  and  attractive,  and  would 
be  still  more  attractive  if  rendered  yet  shorter  by  the 
omission  of  a  dreary  and  nnnece.ssary  old  lady,  like  a 
witch  in  appearance,  who  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
tries  to  do  more,  whoso  identity  is  never  clear,  and  who 
is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  story,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  rather  ridiculous  obstacle  to  an  otherwise 
graceful  and  pleasing  little  tale.  It  is  only  in  one 
volume,  but  in  less  than  that  space — for  the  old  woman 
episode  should  not  be  counted — it  contains  much  that  is 
better  in  subject  and  style  than  those  of  many  three 
volume  novelists.  The  return  of  Edward  is  very  well 
treated,  without  unnecessary  exaggeration ;  his  love, 
and  that  of  Reuben  for  Marjorie,  are  well  contrasted, 
and  many  of  the  descriptive  passages  are  vividly 
executed ;  that  of  the  attack  on  the  farmhouse  by 
robbers,  during  Reuben’s  absence,  especially  so.  ‘  A 
Long  Time  Ago’  is  pleasant  reading,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  recent  minor  novels,  and  is  never  either  coarse  or 
disgusting,  in  which,  again,  it  has  the  advantage  over 
many  other  novels  of  tlie  day.  Wo  are  glad  that  the 
authoress,  when  making  her  heroine  violently  sick  in 
the  stomach,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  fact,  as  M.  Flaubert  does  with 
Madame  Bovary. 

Azalea.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  (Hurst  and  Blackett). — 
*  Azalea  ’  is,  like  most  minor  novels  of  the  present  time, 
the  account  of  a  young  lady  who  is  of  course  lovely, 
who  is  also  of  conrse  much  loved,  who  finds  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  marrying  the  particular  man  she 
honours  W’ith  her  affections,  but  who  of  course  sees 
every  obstacle  fade  away,  comes  in  for  a  large  fortune, 
and  marries  her  man.  The  other  lover  is  consoled  for 
his  loss  by  the  pretty  picture,  the  heroine  and  the  right 
lover  make  when  they  meet  for  the  first  time  after  a 
long  separation.  The  usual  number  of  “  supers  ”  play 
their  various  parts,  and  the  book  comes  easily  to  an  end. 
It  is  quite  harmless. 


Travels  and  Experiences  in  Canada,  the  Red  River 
Territory,  and  the  United  States.  By  Peter  O’Leary. 
(John  B.  Day). — The  author  of  this  little  volume,  dedi. 
cated  to  Earl  Dufferin,  thus  apologises : — “  I  was  myself 
employed  on  a  farm  as  a  labourer  until  the  twentieth 
year  of  my  age,  when,  prompted  partly  by  a  desire  for 
novelty  and  change,  and  partly  by  a  wish  to  secure 
more  lucrative  employment,  I  came  to  London,  where  I 
obtained  employment  as  a  paviour’s  labourer,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  that  business  until  I  rose  to  the  rank  of  street 
mason  and  paviour.  The  little  learning  1  may  have  has 
been  what  I  have  picked  up  in  my  leisure  moments — in 
other  words,  I  am  a  self-taught  man.”  Mr.  O’Leary 
then  explains  that  he  went  to  America  -to  give  “an 
honest  opinion  from  a  working-man’s  standpoint  on 
these  countries  as  fields  of  emigration  for  those  of  the 
toiling  masses  who  purpose  leaving  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  seek  new  homes  in  other  climes.”  As  guides  Mr. 
O’Leary  and  his  book  deserve  commendation,  and  the 
volume  will  be  very  likely  to  prove  useful  to  a  very 
large  number  of  intending  emigrants.  What  it  has  to 
say  it  says  clearly  and  says  well. 


Coaching,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.  By  Lord  William 
P.  Lennox.  (Hurst  and  Blackett). — This  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  decidedly  interesting  and  amusing  book,  of  a  rough- 
and-tumble  sort,  on  coaching,  in  which  the  author  con¬ 
trives  to  convey  a  very  great  deal  of  information  and  to 
draw  a  very  vigorous  picture  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  old  coaching  days.  Now  that  the  revival  of 
coaching  has  become  an  amusement,  the  volume  will 
probably  find  a  great  number  of  readers  to  whom  it  will 
certainly  prove  useful  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  its  author 
gives  a  great  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions,  such 
as  advice  with  regard  to  tandem-driving  and  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  -will  doubtless  be  gratefully  received.  The 
book  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  all  kinds,  that  have,  how¬ 
ever,  probably,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  a 
rather  marked  tendency  to  sameness.  Some,  too,  are,  to 
say  the  least,  a  little  old,  and  several  are  known  in  many 
forms,  such  as  that  of  the  gentleman  who,  on  engaging 
a  coachman,  and  putting  to  each  applicant  the  question 
“  How  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice  would  3"ou  undertake 
to  drive  my  carriage?  ”  chose  the  man  who  answered 
that  he  would  keep  as  far  off  from  the  edge  as  possible. 
Tlie  stor^*,  too,  of  the  robbed  man  getting  the  highway¬ 
man  to  tire  off  his  pistols  through  his  coat  to  give  an 
appearance  of  a  conflict,  and  then  compelling  him 
to  return  the  mone^^  has  been  toll  too  often.  Lord 
William  Lennox’s  style  is  somewhat  clumsy  and  diffuse, 
and  the  accounts  of  his  personal  experiences  are  fre¬ 
quently  lengthy  and  uninteresting  ;  but  the  book  will 
probably  bo  read,  which  is  presumably  all  that  its  author 
desires. 


BEAM  A. 


RICHARD  III.”  AT  DRURY  LANE. 


Tho  Weirwolf:  a  Tragedy.  By  William  Forster- 
(Williams  and  Norgate). — It  is  rather  unkind  to  poor 


A  great  deal  of  nonsenfle,  with  all  respect  be  it  said,  hM 
been  written  about  Cibber’s  adaptation  of  Richard  III.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  treat  Shakespeare’s  text  with  reverence, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fashion  w’ill  long  continue,  but 
let  us  be  just  even  to  King  Colky.  He  was  not  a  poet, 
though  he  was  “  Great  George’s  ”  laureate,  and  bis  intelligence 
was  not  first-rate,  but  he  cannot  fairl}'  be  accused  of  treating 
Shakespeare  with  irreverence.  The  very  mediocrity  of  his 
intellect  saved  him  from  that.  To  speak  of  his  Richard  III* 
ns  “  a  cruelly  mangled  and  distorted  version  ”  of  Shakespeare’s, 
or  as  “  a  formless  and  purposeless  jumble  of  several  plays  of 
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Shakespeare— //.,  Hmry  IV,,  Henry  f  ',  Henry  VI., 
and  the  original  Richard,  all  being  laid  under  a  henry  toll,”  is 
not  leas  heinous  than  any  of  the  olFences  that  exposed  the 
prosperous  sou  of  Dulness  to  the  stinging  malice  of  the  Dunciad. 
Cibber  laboured  with  all  humility  and  care  at  his  version  of 
Richard.  Cutting  here  and  piecing  there  is  butcher  kind  of 
work,  perhaps,  and  no  amount  of  humility  and  care  can  make 
it  otherwise ;  but  poor  Colley  lifted  the  fragments  tenderly, 
and  his  Frankenstein  was  made  up  from  members  of  one  family, 
lie  preserved  the  main  outlines  of  the  action  and  of  the  cha¬ 
racters;  he  introduced  no  new  trait,  no  new  motive;  the  life 
of  his  Frankenstein,  such  life  as  it  has,  was  induced  from 
Shakespeare,  and  not  breathed  into  it  from  Colley’s  own  dull 
spirit.  In  this  age  of  intelligence  and  reverence  wo  ought  to 
be  capable  of  a  better  adaptation  oi Richard  III.  than  Cibber’s, 
but,  as  adaptations  go,  it  is  careful,  and  it  is  not  without  a 
judicious  appreciation  of  stage  effect. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  if  Shakespeare’s  play  were  put 
on  the  stage  without  any  alteration,  it  would  not  fix  the 
interest  of  playgoers,  but  some  of  the  critics  of  Cibber  do  not 
seem  to  see  why  it  is  that  the  experiment  would  be 
hazardous.  Richard  III.  is  not  a  play  standing  by  itself 
like  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  or  Lear.  It  is  one  of  a  his¬ 
torical  series.  The  crowd  of  characters  is  so  great,  and 
their  relations  are  so  complicated,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  separate  individuals  without  a  knowledge  of 
Henry  VI,  The  Flizabethan  rabble  of  idle  apprentices, 
masterless  men,  weatherbeaten  tars,  sleek  citizens  and  fantastic 
gallants,  went  out  to  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch  to  see 
the  original  play  produced,  were  familiar  with  the  previous 
history  of  the  crooked  “  lump  of  foul  deformity,”  and  with 
every  one  of  his  dupes  and  victims  except  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward  and  the  second  of  the  little  princes.  They  were  all 
old  acquaintances;  the  play  was  a  continuation  of  a  favourite 
story.  The  flock  of  bereaved  women  who  haunt  Richard  with 
their  wailings  and  curses,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  in  these 
days  to  distinguish  one  from  another  without  laborious  study, 
were  familiar  figures  to  the  Elizabethans.  They  had  traced  the 
history  of  the  beautiful  fierce-hearted  Margaret  from  the  time 
when  Suffolk  brought  her,  “  nature’s  miracle,’’  from  the  field  of 
Angiers  to  be  the  bride  of  effeminate  Henry,  through  all  her 
indomitable  struggle  for  power,  to  the  final  failure  of  her  hopes. 
They  knew  her  to  be  Richard's  sworn  enemy ;  they  knew  her 
to  be  a  match  for  him  with  her  bitter  tongue,  and  they  had 
seen  her  dip  a  handkerchief  in  his  brother’s  blood  and  offer  it 
to  his  dying  father  to  wipe  his  eyes  with.  They  had  seen 
Elizabetli  raised  from  impoverished  widowhood  to  a  seat  by 
the  king’s  side  ;  they  knew  Gloucester’s  enmity  to  her,  how  he 
tried  to  prevent  her  marriage,  how  he  hated  her  as  the  mother 
of  children  that  stood  between  him  and  the  throne.  Rivers, 
Hastings,  Vaughan,  Grey,  which  are  merely  bewildering  names 
to  the  modern  playgoer,  they  knew  to  be  her  kinsmen  and 
partisans  at  court.  They  were  not  confused  as  we  are  by  the 
different  Kings,  Edwards,  Richards,  Dukes  of  York,  and  so 
forth,  among  whom  the  modern  playgoer  with  difficulty  knows 
where  he  is ;  they  knew  all  about  the  two  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  all  the  three  generations  of  them,  uncles,  widows, 
brothers,  and  cousins.  Defore  thev  took  their  seats  for  the 
performance  of  Richard  III,,  they  knew  his  ambition,  they  had 
heard  him  often  declare  it ;  the}"  knew  every  step  that  he  had 
to  take  to  reach  the  throne,  and  so  they  were  prepared  to 
follow  without  bewilderment  the  intricate  processes  of  his 
intrigue. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  days  of  shilling 
Shakespeares  we  ought  to  put  the  original  play  on  the  stage,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  closet  altogether,  and  leave  the 
playgoer  to  put  himself  in  possession  beforehand  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  it.  There  is  much  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  this  course.  It  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do  if  we  had  a  national  theatre.  Rut  whether  it  would  pay 
private  enterprise  is  another  question.  The  manager  has  to 
consider  that  for  the  bulk  of  his  audience  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  following  every  turn  of  Richard’s  intrigues  with 
interest  could  not  be  acquired  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  week, 
or  even  a  month,  of  their  leisure,  and  he  has  to  calculate 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  earnest  in  their  pursuit  of 
dramatic  pleasure,  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Cibber  lived  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  shilling  Shakespeares,  and  he  made  an  honest  endeavour 
partly  to  weave  explanatory  circumstances  into  the  play,  and 
partly  to  diminish  its  complexity,  so  that  the  crimes  and 
intrigues  of  Richard  might  be  intelligible.  There  was  no 
sacrilege  in  this.  If  Shakespeare  had  intended  to  write  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  as  a  work  by  itself,  wo  may  depend  upon  it 
that  he  would  not  liave  begun  with  the  practices  by  which 
Gloucester  compassed  the  death  of  his  brother  Clarence. 
Gloucester’s  first  step  towards  the  throne  was  “  on  Henry’s 
head,”  unless  we  take  the  stab  he  gave  to  the  dying  Prince 
Edward,  Henry’s  eon,  to  have  been  part  of  his  plan.  If 
Shakespeare  had  not  commenced  Gloucester’s  ambitious  career 


in  Henry  VI.,  and  made  him  there  explain  his  designs,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  begun  the  tragedy  with  the 
first  crime,  as  Cibber  makes  him  do  in  the  adaptation.  It  is 
not  mangling  and  distoitiug  to  put  this  incident  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tragedy. 

If  Cibber’s  only  fault  had  been  to  take  a  portion  from  the 
plav  where  Richard’s  history  is  begun,  and  transpose  that  to 
make  the  story  complete  in  one  drama,  no  fault  could  have 
been  found  with  him.  Rut  this  transposition  was  not  enough 
for  his  purpose ;  he  found,  as  we  daresay  any  adapter  will  find 
who  tries  his  hand  at  the  play,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  connected  and  self-complete  play  out  of  Shakespeare’s  whole 
treatment  of  Richard  by  simple  processes  of  transposition. 
Cibber  did  three  things  besides  transposing ;  he  interwove  ex¬ 
planatory  scenes,  keeping  strictly  all  the  time  to  Shakespeare’s 
story,  he  omitted  subtle  parts  of  the  intrigue  and  whole  passages 
of  collateral  colouring,  and  he  Rowdlerised  to  some  extent  such 
of  the  text  as  he  retained.  This  last  we  take  to  be  a  wholly 
inexcusable  offence — it  may  be  called  presumption,  stupidity,  or 
any  other  hard  name:  it  is  a  pity  that  in  the  present  reproduc¬ 
tion  this  evil  work  was  not  undone  as  it  so  easily  could  have 
been.  "With  regard  to  the  interweaving  of  explanatory  scenes 
or'passages,  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  minute  criticism, 
but  on  the  whole  we  think  that  Cibber  was  generally  right  in 
his  intention,  because  he  adhered  so  closely  to  Shakespeare’s  own 
indications,  merely  throwing  into  dramatic  form  what  Shakes¬ 
peare  described.  I'he  management  at  Drury  Lane,  we  take 
it,  was  quite  right  in  keeping  to  Cibber’s  connecting  links 
unless  they  could  find  somebody  likely  to  make  better.  Who 
is  there,  except  Mr.  Swinburne,  that  one  would  care  to  entrust 
with  such  work,  and  would  Mr.  Swinburne  be  likely  to  do  itP 
Mr.  Tennyson  perhaps ;  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the 
laureate  will  continue  his  co-operation  with  the  Lyceum,  and 
help  Mr.  Irving  to  a  new  version — to  keep  the  stage  for  another 
century,  and  then  be  denounced  as  a  distortion  and  perver¬ 
sion  F 

Cibber  has  omitted  much  from  the  play  that  would  be 
theatrically  eifective.  Queen  Margaret,  in  particular,  the 
Lancastrian  tigress  robbed  of  her  whelps,  who  returns  in  fierce 
defiance  of  her  decree  of  banishment,  to  beard  Richard  and 
confront  his  bitter  devilish  mockery  with  no  less  bitter  and 
devilish  invective,  what  a  sublime  encounter  of  tragic  pa^^siona 
that  is  to  sacrifice !  Cibber,  at  his  wits’  end  for  space,  bv 
his  having  introduced  a  r.ew  act  into  an  already  long  play,  felt 
under  the  necessity  of  omitting  Margaret,  and  for  that  he  could 
plead  that  she  was  not  essential  to  the  action.  She  is  there 
more  as  a  chorus,  or  deeply  interested  spectator,  than  an  actor 
in  the  tragedy,  and  she  and  her  speeches,  and  the  scene  in 
which  she  mingles  her  curses  with  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the 
three  other  bereaved  women,  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  in 
I  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  the  first  and  last  fruits  of 
Shakespeare’s  study  of  Seneca,  had  to  go.  The  adapter  who 
sliall  restore  that  scene  will  deserve  to  take  the  place  of  King 
Cibber  on  the  throne  of  Drury  Lane  ;  and  the  manager  who 
can  bring  together  actresses  to  do  it  justice  will  make  his 
fortune.  How  one  regrets  to  see  Mrs.  Vezin  playing  the  meb>- 
dramatic  part  of  Cibber’s  Elizabeth,  when  in  Margaret  she 
would  have  found  a  part  so  suited  to  her  powers.  Let  the 
Lyceum  take  the  hint;  the  Lyceum  also  has  an  actress  who  is, 
like  Margaret,  “  well  skilled  in  curses.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  condemners  of  Cibber 
have  chosen  Mrs.  Vezin  and  her  part  for  special  commendation, 
in  the  only  scene  in  which  King  Colley  really  took  a  liberty 
with  his  humble  subject,  the  divine  dramatist.  How  we  should 
be  likely  to  fare  with  an  adaptation  of  Richard  III.  upon  the 
lines  approved  by  the  critical  lights  of  our  time,  may  be 
judged  perhaps  from  what  the  Times  says  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
Richard.  “  His  idea  of  Richard,”  the  Times  says,  has  been 
drawn  after  the  most  conventional  of  models;  he  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  ‘  crook-backed  tyrant,’  lame,  hump-backed,  and 
of  the  most  malignant  aspect.  To  this  outward  seeming  Mr. 
Sullivan,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  conforms  the  inner  man. 
There  is  nothing  kingly  about  him,  no  evidence  of  birth,  no 
refinement  even  in  his  cruelty.  He  conveys  the  impression 
only  of  a  man  with  a  craze  for  human  blood — a  sort  of  half¬ 
witted  monster,  who  is  occasionally  given  to  chuckling  and 
jesting  in  a  low  coarse  manner  at  his  physical  and  moral 
deformities.”  This  is,  indeed,  the  conventional  Richard  ;  but 
the  convention  rests  upon  a  higher  authority  than  Cibber’s. 
Take  away  Richard’s  hump,  make  his  legs  of  an  equal  length, 
smooth  his  malignant  aspect,  make  him  cense  to  descant  coarsely 
upon  his  own  deformities,  give  him  an  apparent  taste  for  milk 
and  honey,  turn  him,  in  short,  into  a  refined  polished  Mochiavel, 
and  you  are  perhaps  nearer  historical  truth  ;  but  Shakespeare’s 
Richard  was  not  the  Richard  of  the  modern  historian,  and  it 
would  bo  more  than  a  Cibberian  liberty  to  make  him  so.  It 
may  be  said  that,  after  all,  Richard  was  a  nobleman’s  son  and 
of  royal  blood,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some  trace  of 
gentle  breeding  in  him.  Rut  Shakespeare  is  at  special  pains 
to  assure  us  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Richard  as 
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Khalil  Pasha,  the  Khedive’s  son-in-law,  who  was  Turkish 
envoy  at  Vienna  in  1871-72,  has  had  an  apoplectic  fit  which 
paralyses  his  speech.  His  name  came  up  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  remarkable  “  Diplomatic  Documents  ”  were  revealed, 
referring  to  the  attempt  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna# 
and  of  the  Russian  Consul  at  Ragusa,  to  raise  an  insurrection 
in  Herzegovina  towards  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
Khalil  Pasha,  together  with  Count  Andrassy,  appeared  in 
those  documents  as  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Russia — even  to 
the  extent  of  planning  a  war  for  the  reconstitution  of  Poland. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  Congress  of  German  Scientists  has 
been  closed  at  Hamburg.  Next  year’s  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Munich,  where  the  Town  Council  have  resolved  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  the  Congress.  At  Aachen,  the  ultramontane  majority 
of  the  Town  Council  had  previously  expressed  itself  against  the 
Congress  being  held  there.  This  was  perhaps  fortunate,  the 
place  being,  in  Heine’s  words,  so  yawningly  tiresome  that  the 
very  dogs  in  the  street  would  ask  the  passers-by  to  give  them 
a  kick,  in  order  to  get  up  a  little  excitement. 

It  was  hitherto  assumed  that  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  Johannes  Gutenberg,  surnamed  Gensfleisch,  lies  buried  in 
the  Franciscan  cloister  of  Mainz.  Dr.  Bockenheimer  has  now 
found  an  old  document  in  an  archive  of  that  town,  namely,  a 
so-called  anniversartumy  or  register  of  deaths,  of  the  Dominican 
cloister,  in  which  there  is  the  following  entry,  in  February  of 
the  year  in  which  Gutenberg  died  : — O  Dns  Johes  zum  Gins- 
fieis  cum  duabus  candelis  sup.  lapidem  ppe  cathedram  praedi- 
cantis  habens  arma  Ginsfleis.”  Dr.  Bockenheimer,  in  a  treatise 
just  published,  endeavours  to  show  that  this  can  only  refer  to 
Johannes  Gutenberg.  The  burial  of  the  man  whose  invention 
so  powerfully  aided  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  by  the  monkish 
order  which  chiefly  upheld  the  Inquisition,  would  be  a  striking 
contrast. 

Florence  has  been  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Congress  of  Orientalist^,  which  has  just  been  closed  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  committee  of  organisation  for  the  future 
Congress  will  contain,  among  its  members,  M.  Mich  ^1  Amari, 
the  well-known  Orientalist  and  former  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Italy,  who  will  act  as  President,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Florence.  By 
a  telegram,  both  M.  Amari  and  the  mayor  of  the  Italian  town 
at  once  signified  their  acceptance.  It  was  resolved,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  leave  to  the  next  Congress  the  decision  as  to 
whether — in  addition  to  the  French  language,  and  to  the 
language  spoken  in  the  country  where  the  meetings  are  held — 
the  Latin  tongue  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  medium  of  learned 
discussion.  We  should  say  that,  unless  the  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Latin  is  made  conformable  to  the  Continental  one, 
the  difficulties  of  understanding  each  other  would  not  be 
thereby  diminished.  In  the  name  of  the  Congress,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  was  requested  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of 
bringing  out  the  work  of  the  Arab  historian  Tabari,  the  edition 
of  which  has  been  begun  by  a  Dutch  savant,  Tabari’s  work, 
like  that  of  Ibn  Foslan,  is  of  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Russia.  The  motion  of  a  Russian  member  was  also  adopted 
that  the  Russian  and  the  English  Governments  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  grant  free  and  unhindered  leave  to  the  subjects  of 
both  countries  to  make  voyages  through  their  respective  Asiatic 
dominions. 

Professor  Donndorf,  in  Stuttgart,  is  the  sculptor  selected 
for  the  execution  of  a  monument  in  remembrance  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  G<»rraan  Burschenschaft,  or  Student  League, 
which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  struggles  for  German 
Union  and  Freedom,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  The 
monument  will  be  composed  of  the  figure  of  a  Burschenschafter, 
in  his  peculiar  costume,  carrying  the  Wartburg  banner.  Me¬ 
dallions  let  into  the  pedestal  will  show  the  portrait-heads  of 
the  three  founders  of  the  League,  Scheidler,  Riemann,  and 
Horn.  At  Jena,  where  the  patriotic  Student  Association  took 
its  rise,  the  statue  will  be  set  up  near  the  well-known  oak- 
tree,  called  the  **  Burschen-Eiche.” 

The  excavations  which  are  being  made,  since  the  be^nning 
of  this  month,  at  Mukenai,  under  the  guidance,  and  at  the 
1  expense,  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 


he  conceived  him;  that  he  was  “as  crooked  in  his  manners  as 
his  shape,”  a  foul  indigested  lump,  a  misshapen  stigmatic 

Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards’  dreadful  stings. 

This  is  Shakespeare’s  Richard.  Can  the  critic  of  the  T%m68 
have  forgotten  his  mother’s  description  of  him  P — 

A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 

Thy  schooldays  frightful,  desperate,  wild,'  and  furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous, 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred. 

Proud,  but  yet  to  the  last  brimful  of  bitter  energy,  ready  to 
mock  at  his  own  pride  as  at  every  reality  or  semblance  of  a 
higher  nature.  There  is  much  that  is  conventional  in  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  Richard,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
without  at  the  same  time  getting  rid  of  the  dramatist’s  in¬ 
tention. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES, 


The  prosecution  of  “Dr.”  Slade,  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  as  a 
common  impostor,  has  been  instituted  by  Professor  Lankester. 
It  was  high  time  that  this  should  be  done,  and  the  public  will 
doubtless  support  this  movement  with  all  goodwill.  Mr. 
George  Lewis  has  been  retained,  and  we  understand  that  a 
large  number  of  scientific  men  and  others  have  been  subpoenaed. 
The  first  hearing  will  take  place  on  Monday  at  Bow  Street. 
Another  charge  will,  it  is  likely,  be  preferred,  under  the  Act 
providing  against  conspiring  to  defraud.  Any  person  able  to 
give  testimony  on  these  matters,  or  relating  to  the  personal 
character  and  antecedents  of  Slade,  or  his  confederate  Sym- 
monds,  is  invited  to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Lewis,  Ely  Place,  Holbom. 

The  case  of  John  Chiddy,  the  quarryman  who  saved  the 
“  Flying  Dutchman  ”  train  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  has  not, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  yet  been  dropped.  A  few  benevolent 
persons  in  Bristol  have  proposed  to  collect  money  enough  “  to 
buy  a  small  piece  of  land  and  erect  a  cottage,  which  will  form 
a  lasting  memorial,  and  will  also  carry  out  his  own  wish,  of 
thus  providing  for  his  family,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  eight 
children.”  In  a  circular  soliciting  subscriptions  for  this  object, 
the  following  account  is  given  of  Chiddy’s  heroic  act,  which  will 
serve  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  circumstance: — “  The  Flying 
Dutchman  is  well  known  to  railway  travellers  as  the  fastest 
train  in  the  world,  running  between  London,  Bristol,  and  Exeter 
at  the  speed  of  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour,  every  effort  being 
made  by  the  officials  on  the  line  to  ensure  safety  in  its  rapid 
speed,  but  when  on  its  journey,  March  31  last  (1870),  at  about 
2*20  P.M.,  and  within  two  miles  of  Bristol,  a  largo  stone  fell  on 
the  rails  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  train  as  it 
flew  from  a  tunnel  along  a  part  of  the  line  cut  out  of  the  rock 
on  one  side,  and  embanked  above  the  river  Avon  on  the  other. 
A  few  seconds  more,  and  the  train  with  its  living  freight 
might  have  been  either  dashed  against  the  rocks,  or  hurled 
into  the  river,  but  at  the  very  instant  of  peril  a  poor 
quarryman,  named  John  Chiddy,  working  near  the  spot, 
caught  the  stone  from  the  rail  and  saved  the  train ; 
so  rapid  .vas  the  speed,  however,  that  his  own  life 
was  sacrificed,  the  engine  striking  him  dead  on  the 
spot.”  Lord  Elcho,  it  will  be  remembered,  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  some  acknowledgment  should  bo 
made  by  Parliane^t,  but  there  were  no  funds  available  to 
meet  the  case.  But  surely  the  country,  great  as  are  the  calls 
at  present  on  the  purses  of  the  charitable,  will  not  allow  so  rare 
an  act  of  bravery  to  go  unrewarded,  will  not  have  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  accept  without  return  the  sacrifice  of  this  poor  family’s 
breadwinner.  The  secretary  of  the  Chiddy  Fund  at  Bristol  is 
Mr.  John  Wall  Trew,  1,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  entered  the  peerage,  we  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  as  his  motto  the  watchword  of  Danton, 
Toujours  de  V audace.  He  has  preferred  a  Latin  rendering  of 
the  idea,  Forti  nihil  difficile.  For  the  translation  into  English, 
apply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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ArcheBological  Society  of  Athens,  make  rapid  progress.  A 
great  many  antiquities  of  the  prehistoric  epoch  (of  the  “  time 
of  Agamemnon,”  as  Dr.  Schliemann  somewhat  strangely  calls 
it),  have  already  been  dug  out — such  as  house  implements  of 
metal  and  stone ;  potter’s  ware  j  idols  of  clay,  partly  finished, 
partly  unfinished,  some  of  which  have  human,  and  some  of 
them  animal,  form  ;  also  potsherds,  with  the  most  variegated 
ornamentation  and  colour.  A  few  days  ago,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  the  Lion’s  Gate,  of  Mukenai,  two  stone 
slabs  were  found,  on  which  are  represented  charioteers  standing 
upright,  on  two-wheeled  chariots.  One  of  the  vehicles  is 
drawn  by  a  horse,  the  other  by  a  bull,  whose  head  is  held  by 
an  armed  man.  Together  with  the  other  chariot  are  seen 
running  a  dog  and  a  fox,  in  rapid  course.  In  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
opinion,  these  slabs  must  belong  to  a  tomb,  so  that  other 
important  finds  may  be  expected  at  that  place.  The  technical 
execution  of  the  figures  is  an  imperfect,  yet  expressive  one,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  archaic  sculpture.  I 


A  private  letter  from  Miss  Pearson  and  Miss  M’Laughlin, 
who  are  tending  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Doini  Milano vitz, 
Servia,  tells  the  following  little  sad  story: — “  Amongst  our 
wounded  is  a  lonely  little  child,  who  literally  is  nobody’s  child. 
It  seems  that  the  Turks  entered  a  village,  near  Saitchar  some 
two  weeks  ago,  and  this  poor  little  fellow,  aged  eight  or  nine, 
was  flung  into  the  fire,  and  awfully  burned.  How  he  crawled 
out,  half  dead  as  he  must  have  been,  no  one  knows ;  he  was 
brought  to  Negotin.  .  .  .  When  the  people  of  Negotin  fled  to 
Doini  Milanovitz,  fearing  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  they 
brought  the  boy  here.  .  .  .  He  did  not  speak  for  days,  and  wo 
thought  him  an  idiot,  but  under  the  influence  of  eggs  and  half¬ 
pence,  he  begins  to  smile,  and  even  to  talk.  .  .  .  All  I  can 
make  out  is  that  his  father  ran  away  with  the  pigs  into  the 
wood  when  the  Turks  came,  and  he  was  left,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  he  got  away,  and  some  one  brought  him  here, 
and  here  he  is.”  With  reference  to  the  wounded,  Miss  Pearson 
says : — The  wounded  are  very  patient  and  so  grateful.  When 
we  arrived  they  were  lying  on  straw,  eaten  up  by  flies,  dirty, 
neglected,  half  starved.  Now  every  man  has  his  own  clean  bed, 
his  wounds  are  dressed,  if  necessary,  twice  a  day,  and  besides 
these  two  regular  meals  twice  a  day.  .  .  .  Good  soup,  eggs, 
and  wine,  are  given  to  the  worst  wounded.  We  have  some  so 
bad  that  really  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
rest  are  doing  splendidly.  We  are  now  expecting  sixty  more, 
who  are  coming  in  us- wards  from  Saitchar  (or  close  by),  but 
so  bad  is  the  weather  that  they  are  detained.”  Miss  Pearson 
adds,  We  now  get  the  Daily  News  every  day,  which  is  a 
comfort.” 


Death  has  been  dealing  heavy  blows  in  the  art  world 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  we  have  to  regret  Eugene 
Fromentin,  the  well-known  painter  of  Algerian  subjects,  which 
will  be  missed  in  the  Salon ;  and  Adolf  Tidemann,  the  most 
distinguished  of  Scandinavian  modern  artists.  Among  English 
artists  are  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Lewis,  R.A.,  who  exhibited 
two  pictures  in  the  last  Academy ;  Mr.  W.  Linton,  Mr. 
Skinner  Prout,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  Mr.  Whittaker  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  was  distinctly 
a  follower  of  Cox  in  manner. 


We  heard  a  good  deal,  a  little  time  ago,  about  the  Lord 
Chamberlain^s  admirable  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of 
chairs  into  the  vacant  spaces  in  theatres  to  the  great  increase 
of  danger  in  case  of  fire ;  but  either  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  no  voice  in  the  matter  or  has  changed  his  mind,  for  the  evil 
in  case  of  danger  and  unmitigated  nuisance  at  all  times  shows 
no  signs  whatever  of  abating. 


The  New  York  Nation  of  September  14  has  an  interesting 
article  on  poor  Jean  Kichepin,  the  suppressed  and  imprisoned 
Parisian  poet,  who  dared  to  sing  the  Song  of  the  Beggars  till 
it  savoured  of  Communism  j  and  quotes  the  sad  four  lines  from 
La  fin  des  Gueux”: — 


Voilii  ma  vie,  6  camarade, 

Elle  ne  vaut  pas  uu  radis, 

Ca  commence  par  un  aubade 
(.'a  finit  par  De  'profundis. 

Different,  these  beggars  from  that  old  Brederode  and  his  folk. 


whose  motto,  Bather  Turk  than  Priest,”  would  not  sound 
well  now. 


The  same  article  gives  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  Impres¬ 
sionists.  Their  theory  is  this :  the  artist  need  not  represent 
anything  complete,  perfect  and  detailed.  How  is  it  in  life  P 
We  receive  a  succession  of  impressions,  let  art  simply  revive 
these  impressions,  let  its  work  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  For 
instance,  it  has  just  rained,  the  street  is  covered  with  a  small 
sheet  of  water ;  still  the  sun  shines ;  a  woman  goes  by  timidly 
with  uplifted  feet ;  her  reflection  is  seen  in  the  water  as  it 
would  be  in  a  lake.  This  is  an  impression ;  it  may  become  a 
picture.  The  painter  will  paint  very  rapidly  in  a  sort  of 
shadowy  way  the  street  running  with  water,  a  woman  and  her 
reflected  image.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  our 
impressions,  so  there  is  no  end  to  the  descriptive  efforts  of  the 
Impressionists.  They  are  realists,  as  Courbet  was,  but  realists 
of  a  single  object ;  they  concentrate  themselves  on  one  point 
of  space,  or  one  minute,  or  rather  second  of  time.” 


Six  translations  have  been  published  of  Bret  Harte’s  novel 
‘  Gabriel  Conroy.’ 


M.  Charles  Gamier' will  shortly  bring“out  in  Paris  a  history 
of  the  *  Nouvel  Opdrn.’ 


A  new  edition  of  Daust  will,  we  learn,  be  shortly  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Frederick  Biiickman,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
‘with  many  illustrations  by  the  late  Professor  Kreling,  a  pupil 
of  Kaulbach.  As  regards  illustrations  the  edition  will  rival  the 
well-known  German  one  with  the  designs  by  Engelbert 
Seibertz,  but  as  the  text  is  to  bo  English,  not  German,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  translation  chosen  is  that  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin,  while  there  existed  in  the  original  metres 
the  admirable  translation  of  the  whole  by  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
of  the  first  part  by  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul. 


Among  the  Prince’s  presents,  now  on  view  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  is  a  small  ivory  group,  representing  a  Hindoo  god 
trampling  on  a  recumbent  native.  The  figure  of  the  deity  is 
distinctly  Oriental,  both  in  costume  and  attitude.  But  his 
face,  ornamented  with  a  pendant  goatee,”  bears  such  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  that  most  people 
accept  it  as  the  latter’s  likeness.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
artist  had  no  intention  of  deifying  the  hero  of  Sedan.  It  is  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who  has 
thus  been  immortalised  as  an  omnipotent  being.  The  only 
question  is,  how  the  artist  contrived  to  make  such  an  exact 
portrait.  Did  Sir  Richard  condescend  to  give  him  a  sittingf  or 
Wo  ?  Perhaps  so  j  no  one  knows  better  than  **  Dicky  Temple” 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  compassing  notoriety,  if  not  im¬ 
mortality. 


At  the  Berlin  Victoria  Theatre,  a  dramatic  representation  is 
announced,  founded  on  some  scenes  of  the  Odyssee,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  popularise  the  old  Greek  epic. 


Ernst  von  Bandel,  the  originator  of  the  colossal  Hermann 
statue  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  which  was  unveiled  last  year 
amidst  a  vast  patriotic  concourse,  has  died  at  Neudegg,  near 
Donauworth. 


So  we  are  to  have  Ze  Bossu  again.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
dozen  years  since  Fechter  took  the  town  by  storm  as  Lagardero 
in  The  Duke*8  Motto,  and  added  to  the  fame  of  M.  Paul  Feval’s 
best  novel.  Now  Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  going  to  try  it,  and 
The  Duke^s  Motto  altered  in  title,  probably  to  suit  the  allitera¬ 
tive  tastes  of  the  day,  into  The  Dtthe's  Device,  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  to-night  at  the  Olympic,  and  we  shall 
have  Nevers’  thrust,  and  the  fosse  of  Caylus,  and  iEsop,  and 
Carrickfergus,  who  represents  M.  Feval’s  Cocardasse,  and 
Passepoil,  all  over  again. 


The  numerous  German  spas,  some  of  which  were  already  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Romans,  have  been  augmented  by  a  new  one 
at  Assmannshausen,  where  a  famous  wine  is  grown.  For  some 
time  past,  the  existence  of  this  mineral  spring  had  been  known  ; 
but  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  Rhine,  trickling  into  it,  had 
continually  spoiled  its  efficiency.  An  isolation  of  this  thermal 
source  has,  however,  been  successfully  effected  at  last ;  and  it 
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is  SO  protected  now  as  to  be  fully  available.  Its  qualities  are 
said  to  be  chiefly  of  u.se  against  rheumatic  complaints  and  the 
gout.  Frequenters  of  the  famous  wine-growing  place  have, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  now,  first,  of  getting  up  a  good  gout 
complaint  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  full-bodied  Assmannshauser, 
and  then  of  quenching  their  sufferings  in  the  mineral  baths. 

A  few  day»  since,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  demolition  of  a 
medissval  bastion  at  Kegensburg,  a  part  of  the  old  Roman 
wall  was  laid  bare,  when  two  sculptured  stones  of  Roman 
origin  were  found.  On  the  one  is  to  be  seen  on  Imperator,  or 
a  General,  who  dictates  to  his  scribe.  On  the  other,  a  little 
horse  is  represented-,  led  by  a  groom.  A  great  many  capitals 
of  columns  were  at  the  same  time  discovered,  which  are 
evidently  remnants  of  an  old  Korolingian  palico  that  once 
stood  there. 

From  October  1  a  weekly  journal,  Alma  Mater^  will  appear 
at  Vienna,  ns  an  organ  for  the  interests  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  as  a  centre  of  reforming  aspirations  in  academic 
matter.s.  Eminent  professors  in  Austria  and  Germany  have 
promised  their  co-operation. 

A  new  English  periodical — Tlie  Japan  Forlnujhtly  Review — 
has  been  established  at  Yokohama,*  where  several  English 
papers  are  already  published.  A  letter  from  Yokohama  says 
that  the  Mikado  daily  furnishes  new  proofs  of  his  rupture  with 
the  old  Oriental  traditions.  Except  at  great  festivities,  he 
always  appears  in  European  garb,  and  in  a  chimney-pot  hat ; 
which  is  perhaps  not  the  best  reform  in  dress  that  could  be 
devised  for  an  Eastern  country.  The  Mikado,  though  in  general 
a  friend  of  progress,  has  also  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  some 
European  Governments  by  the  suppression,  through  a  decree  of 
the  Horae  Office,  of  three  Japanese  periodicals.  Foreign  jour¬ 
nals,  published  at  Yokohama,  may,  it  is  true,  indulge  in  any 
criticism  they  like.  A  Japanese  who  recently  had  his  dead 
child  interred  according  to  Christian  custom,  was  fined.  This 
too  looks,  mutatis  mutandis,  like  a  chapter  out  of  the  burial 
squabbles  of  some  European  country ;  say,  Spain,  or  England. 

To  liberty-loving  Englishmen,  which  means,  we  suppose,  all 
Englishmen,  the  history  of  the  struggles  for  the  free  expression 
of  opinion,  whether  in  writing  or  in  speaking,  which  marked 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  always  be  of  deep  interest.  The 
names  of  J unius,  Wilkes,  Horne  Tooke,  Cobbett,  and  William 
Hone,  men  who,  whatever  their  faults  may  have  been,  certainly 
did  much  for  that  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy,  deserve  worthy 
record  in  our  annals.  Mr.  James  Routledge,  in  a  volume 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  has 
thrown  into  a  connected  story  the  stirring  events  which  group 
around  these  names,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  his  volume 
will  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  popular 
progress  in  England. 

Harper’s  New  York  MontMy  thinks,  to  use  an  Ameiican 
expression,  “  a  big  thing  ”  of  George  Eliot’s  latest  novel,  and 
thus  expresses  itself  of  her.  “  Daniel  Deronda  himself  is 
unique  in  fiction.  The  usual  attempt  to  pourtray  a  true  hero  is 
very  apt  to  end  in  a  figure  like  Ivanhoe,  or  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  or  Guy  Livingstone.  Those 
who  wish  to  avoid  heroes  give  us  Arthur  Pendenuis  or  Clive 
Newcomo,  modern  men  of  the  world,  good-natured  and  good- 
principled.  There  are  also  the  goody  young  men.  But 
where,  before  Daniel  Deronda,  is  the  portrait  in  fiction  of  the 
fine-natured  youth,  pure,  uuw’orldly,  manly,  and  conforming 
his  daily  life  in  the  midst  of  the  most  conventional  society  to 
the  principles  that  we  call  Christian,  because  of  the  life  in 
which  they  were  most  fully  manifested  ?  None  of  the  great 
modern  English  masters  of  fiction  have  dealt,  or  would 
naturally  have  dealt,  with  such  a  character.  It  required  an 
unusual  combination  of  intellectual  grasp,  of  profound  and 
earnest  conviction,  of  thorough  training,  high  imagination,  and 
literary  instinct,  with  a  seriousness  and  religious  purity  of 
purpose,  and  a  sensitive  delicacy  of  sympathy  only,  perhaps, 
to  be  expected  in  a  woman,  to  produce  just  the  result;  and 
this  combination  IS  found  in  George  Eliot.  Other  great  stories 
are  to  be  read  for  refreshment,  for  excitement,  for  enjoyment. 
Indeed,  a  master  of  story-telling,  Walter  Scott,  said  that  this 


was  their  sole  end.  But  ‘Daniel  Deronda’  is  to  be  read  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  not  in  the  nursery  primer  or  the  Sunday- 
school  library  sense,  but  as  we  read  Shakespeare,  and  Dante, 
and  Milton — the  guidance  which  comes  from  lofty  ideals,  from 
noble  purposes,  from  a  high  humanity.” 

Americans  have  always  been  famous  for  their  advertising 
powers,  and  for  the  many  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  art 
which  they  have  given  to  the  world,  but  one  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  New  York  journal  deserves  high  rank  among  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  the  advertisement  of  an  insurance 
company,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  to  an  investor.  One  gentleman,  we  learn,  took  out  an 
accident  policy  for  10,000  dollars,  and  eight  days  afterwards  he 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  breaking  his  skull,  and  died  the 
next  day.  This  was  clear  gain  of  quite  a  fortune  within  eight 
days,  but  another  gentleman  was  still  more  successful,  receiv¬ 
ing  within  two  years  2'50  dollars  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and 
10,000  dollars  for  being  drowned.  Clearly  this  is  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  method  of  making  money  in  a  very  short  time;  but. 
Coningsby,  it  will  be  recollected,  even  when  disiaherited» 
answered  in  the  negative  to  Sidonia’s  question  whether  he 
would  have  consented  to  lose  a  leg,  an  arm,  an^  eye,  or  even 
a  front  tooth,  to  have  gained  his  heritage. 

Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott,  whose  charming  illustrations  to 
Washington  Irving’s  ‘Old  Christmas,’ attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  last  year,  has  treated  ‘  Bracebridge  Hall  ’  in  the  same 
way.  This  new  volume  is  promised  among  Messrs.  Macmillaa 
and  Co.’s  Christmas  books. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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Birth. — At  O  Gray  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W., 

London,  on  Sunday,  September  17,  1876,  Emily  Simpson  Judge,  the 
wife  of  Mark  Hayler  Judge,  of  a  daughter  (Mabel). 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  P.  B.  Chatterton. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  RICHARD  HI. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  P.  Cathcart,  C.  Vandenhoff,  H.  Rus¬ 
sell.  P.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  G-.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  Bell, 
C.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan; 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Huddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  fid.  to  £4  4i.  Doors  open  at 
6.30  ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  tucker. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  MediterraneM, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gatlon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  -vift  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhnll  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN.— 

dEfWO.OOO. — £300,000  to  be  raised  under  Act  XXVI.  of  1874.  for  the  Construc¬ 


tion  of  Bridges  over  the  Orange  River  ;  £100.000  under  Act  XXV.  of  1875,  for 
Harbour  Improv*  ments  at  Port  Elizabeth ;  £100,000  under  Act  XII.  of  1876,  for 
Harbour  Improvements  at  the  Port  of  East  London  ;  and  £150,000  under  Act 
XIII.  of  1876,  for  Improvement  of  the  Kowie  Harboiur. 


On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  hereby  invite  TENDERS  for  DEBENTURES  representing 
£6.50,000,  being  the  total  amount  of  the  Loans  authorised  the  above-named 
Acts. 


The  Debentures  will  be  uniform  in  character  with  the  Four-and-a-Half  per 
Cents,  of  the  same  Colony  already  iu  the  market ;  and  the  purchase  money 
be  required  as  foliows  : 


£5  per  cent,  on  application,  and  so  much  on  allotment  as  will  leave  £25 
per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  the  80th  October  and  £.50  per  cent,  on  the  29th 
November. 


On  payment  by  the  allottees  into  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  instalment  due 
on  allotment,  they  will  receive  at  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  in  exchange 
for  the  Bankers’  receipt,  scrip  certificates  representing  the  Debentures  to  which 
th  y  will  become  entitled,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the  first 
interest  coupon  falls  due. 


Tenders  at  a  fraction  of  a  billing  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferen¬ 
tially  accepted,  and  should  the  equivalent  tenders  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
Debentures  to  be  allotted,  a  pro  rata  distribution  will  be  made. 


If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  amount  forwarded  with  the  application  will  he 
returned  in  full ;  and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  surplus  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment. 

Applications  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  at  their  offices  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  October 
proximo,  when  they  will  be  there  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Colony,  and  of  such  of  the  applicants  as  may  be  pleased  to  attend. 


Blank  forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained,  and  copies  of  the  Acts  authorising 
the  Loan  seen,  at  the  Office?  of  the  Crown  Ag’iits  for  the  Colonies;  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  4  LomI>ard  .Street ;  and  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour, 
18  Old  Broad  Street. 

PENRO-E  G.  JULYAN,  )  Crowm  Agents  for  the 
W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  j"  Colonies. 

Downing  Street,  London,  .‘September  28, 1876. 


FOn.M  OP  TENDER. 


CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERNMENT  4.^  PER  CENT.  LOAN.  £650,000. 
Authorised  by  Acts  XXVI.  of  1874,  XXV.  of  1875,  XII.  and  XIII.  of  1876. 


Gevti.p:mkn, — Bo  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above  Loan 
to  the  extent  of  £  .  for  which  I  imdertnke  to  pay  at  the  rate 

of  £  for  every  £100  in  Debenturt's  ;  and  I  liereby  agree  to 

accept  the  same,  or  any  less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your 
advertisements,  dated  28th  September,  1876. 


I  enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £ 
of  Five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Name. . . 
Address , 
Date  .. . 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Dowrning  Street,  London,  S.W. 


,  being  the  required  deposit 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JL  ^Established  ISO.*}!.  1  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C.  :  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 


-I-  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  h  17  Poll  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital.  £1.600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

Insuranoes  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  14th  October,  or  the  same  will 
•become  void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
isecretaries  ^  jqhN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  City  ;  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  Westminster. 

Directors. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq. 

Octavius  K.  Coopo,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.F.,  F.R.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  £^. 

Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  l^^. 


This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. — Moderate  Rates  of  Premium, 
with  participation  in  Four- Fifths  or  Eighty  per  (jent.  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits 
being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  applied  in  Reduction  of  Pramium,  or  Paid  in 
Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. — LOANS  In  connexion  trith  Lite 
Assurance,  on  approved  Seenrity,  in  Sums  of  not  loss  than  £500. — Policies, 
payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  ore  granted  writh  participation  of  Profits 
on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


T^HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

fire,  life,  AND  MARINS  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.n.  1720.) 

Offioe:  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wkst  End  Aohkta: 

Messrs.  ORINDLAY  CO.,  65  Parliammit  Sticet,  S.W. 


The  Debentures  will  bo  for  sums  of  £500,  £200,  and  £100  each,  bearing  interest 
from  15th  October,  1876,  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  they  will  be 
allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  pnrruietl  the  rates  offered  are  not  below  £99  in 
money  for  every  £100  in  Debentutes. 


Gowmor.— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

18115- titovernor.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
ZVpM/y-Gfoverfior.— WILLIAM  BENNIE,  EiQ. 
ZXrectora. 


The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  will  be  repaid  at  par  by  annual  drawings,  to  which  1  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  the  cumulative  principle,  will  be  devoted.  The  first  draw- 
Ing  will  take  place  In  March,  1878,  for  the  period  ending  15th  April  following, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  a  Notary  Public,  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies,  and  of  such  of  the  Debenture  holders  as  may  be  pleas^  to 
attend.  The  numbers  and  values  of  the  Bonds  drawn  on  such  occ^ons  for 
payment  will  be  published  in  the  “  Times  ”  and  “  Ixtndon  Gazette  ”  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  concerned. 


Hugh  Gough  ArbuHinot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blytb,  Esq. 

.  William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  Wiliiam  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobrec,  Em]. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gllliait,  Esq. 

Henry  Goseben,  Bsq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Bsq. 


A.  C.  OaUurU.  Esq. 

Loais  Huth,  Esq. 

Heory  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Peily,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Bsq. 

P.  P.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrlo,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Bsq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymou^. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Bmi. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Firs,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  wliich  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Qiuirter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assuranoes  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  ratsa  of 
Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 


Life  Assurances  may  bo  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  In  profits. 
Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  31st 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  "  The  Life  AMuranoe 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  arc  ready  to  receive  applications  tor  Agencies  to  Mio  Cor* 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


HE  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Foor-liftha 
of  the  Profit?  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  mo  ierate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terras. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  os  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Mlch.oelmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 


^ORWICII  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


'The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  perlodioal 
returns  have  been  mode  to  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distingnished  by  its  liberality  and  promptnese  in  the  settlemant 
of  claims,  £3,065,425  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  idle  pnbllc  confidence  in  the  princip]'»s  and  conduct  of  this  Beta* 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

C.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 

Head  Office— Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

London  Office — 60  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

September  29,  1876. 


ONE  MILLION  STERLINGhas  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 


DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  contingency ;  bnt  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  verv 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extingnished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  ranch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TBCST^S. 


James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Bsq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 
James  Wliite,  Bsq.,  F.R.A.S. 


IVrORTII  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Roval  Cliarter  and  by  Acte  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  days 
from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  vmions  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  'Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Sept.,  1876.  West  End  Office  :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


DIREOTOItS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale  {Chair-  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
mM).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Bsq.  M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Bsq. 

Arthur  logo,  Esq.  H*  Osborne  White,  Beq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £8 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOi.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BUBB,  P.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1876 


•\rO  more  pills  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  Irrltabilitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  Infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec,  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  It  flow  In  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  In  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  j  ears.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  ago  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLT,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

I  ^  of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revnlenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greate-st  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  *pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  a<lvlce  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Pood  In  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-ItoNSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  POOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IICure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b<^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br<5han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  preventeil  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Ercscrlb^  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  throe  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  mo ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREIIAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

■pwU  BAHRY’S  food.— consumption,  Diarrhcea, 

I---'  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasti^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Living^itone,  describinj^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  phyrician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juloe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
»>trength,  and  we  regret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Souriieu.  Roads  off 
Hytres,  l6th  May,  1873.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2i. ;  of  1  lb., 
3<.  M. ;  2  lb.,  6«. ;  6  lb.,  14«. ;  12  lb.,  28«. ;  24  lb.,  50«. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  cani.sters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  2s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  9s.  • 
288  cups,  30«. ;  576  cups,  55s.  ' ' 

■TkU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

I  J  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnaiicy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onion.s,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  2s.  9d.  * 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  50s.  ’ 

TAEP6TS  ;  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  '  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Bru.ssels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  C^le  do  Valverdo,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallcrie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8* 
Wallflsch  Gasso,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

ITTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  hy 

V  »  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  'Tlie  use  of  the  steel  spriug,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PA’TENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  ICj.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31*.  6d.;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  52*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  52*.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflfice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

1  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENRY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.£. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Latenby." 

A^riAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  — 

*  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7*.  Pedlgrcef  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
tised,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  3*.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7*.  6<l. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

Hall 

from  :— 

£2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6 16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engfraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1*. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat, 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 


VTISITING  CARDS  hy  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  auality, 

V  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6<i. 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortMt  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  ^al  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAiBIES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran» 
bourne  Street  (coiner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2s., 

£3  3*.,  £4  4*.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 


“O 


L  D 


E.— 


ENGLAND”  SAUC 

--  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesome  I  Delicious  1 !  Piquant  111-  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Dmggiats,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 
k _ Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


WITH 


Table  Kaives,  Ivory,  pur  doatoa,  from  19j.  to  65a. 
Electro  Forks  —  from  ;  Sp jouj,  from  2  U. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  iu  Seta,  2i«.,  66a.,  96a. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  78. 

Dish  Covers -Tin.  2;ja.;  Metal,  65a.;  Electro,  fill  lla. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  itcnt  Ho.'k  01,  Moilirilor,  &c. 

Bronzed  Tea  a’ld  Coffeo  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  *'•. 

China  and  Glass— Services,  A-*. 


Fenders— BriKht,  46a.  to  fil5;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Kegistcr,  Hot  air,  Ac. 
Baths— Bomestir,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Eiida,  Banda,  4c. 
Gaseliers— S-Bsht,  17s.;  3  do.,  62s.;  6  do  ,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  8  ft.,  £3  6«.,  to  6  ft.,  £31. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  ftc. 
Garden  Tools— I.'>'vn  Mowem,  Rolhr.-I,  Hurdles,  &0* 
(Ctifalftf.'wrt  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

“  "R  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
-U  gOTcm  the  oi>emtion8  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  jadicions  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Cicil  SService  Qazettf, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  providc<1  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  r^uire  the  Immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milUnerv, 
besides  material  at  Iz.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Monimlng 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reitsonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiODRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 


•EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  t  odily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4z.  6<f.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  dos^. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


JOHN  GQSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3z.  per  bottle 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEKT  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
uscfnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  n^lected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Iz.  and  2z.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  cora- 

A  -4  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  origitial  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  8ati8fMt47rily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottles  at  Iz.  6d.  each. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Nothing  preserves  the  health  so 

well  as  an  occasional  alterative  In  change  of  weather,  or  when  the  nerves 
are  unstrung.  These  Pills  act  admirably  on  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
and  so  thoroughly  purify  the  blood,  that  they  are  the  most  eillcient  remedy  in 
warding  off  derangements  of  the  stomach,  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  other 
maladies,  and  giving  tone  and  energy  to  debilitated  constitutions.  All  who  have 
the  natural  and  laudable  desire  of  maintaining  their  own  and  their  families’ 
health  cannot  do  better  than  trust  to  Holloway's  Pills,  which  cool,  r^ulate, 
and  strengthen.  These  purifying  Pills  are  suitable  for  all  ages,  seasons,  climates, 
and  constitutions ;  when  all  other  means  fail  they  will  prove  the  female’s  best 
friend. 


DENZIL  THOMSONS  LlVEli  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Hoad-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  ptinless,  nnd  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  fora  Iz.  l^d. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Tuo.mson*,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS 


TOENNETT’S  watches.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  *0  K*.,  40  fn. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

jii»k  completed  great  alteratlonn  In  Ws  Clock  Show  Booms,  ii  enabled  to 
oflFer  to  purchnsors  the  most  citenslve  stock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  00  Cheapside. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat, 

Author  of  “  Old  Middleton’s  Money,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

”  Ursula’s  Lore  Story.”  8  vols. 

”  A  stirring  tale,  full  of  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  descriptions.  The 
characters  are  most  ably  drawn.” — Court  Journal. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  ”  Ea.stern  Pilgrims.”  3  vols. 

”  A  good  and  well-written  novel.” — Literary  World. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  C.\shei, 

Hokt.  3  vols. 

“A  remarkably  clover  and  powerful  novel.” — The  World. 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingfor  1.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt.  3  vols. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

“  A  pleasing  and  interesting  noveA.'*— Graphic. 

Tlie  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  ”  Pay  Arlington,”  ic.  3  vols.  . 


AUTOTYPE. 

IRMANENT  PTIOTOGRAPTHC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


-1-  TIONS.-  -The  Autotype  Company  are  prodnoors  of  Book  Ulnstratlons  by 
the  Antoty{>c  and  Sawyer’s  CoIU>t>*t>e  PmociWi'S,  employed  by  thoTmstees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalHMigraphical,  Nnmlsuiatlcal,  lloyal  Ocographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me<lals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Natnre,  6ic.,  6tc. 

Por  t»  rms  and  Spodmens,  apply  to  Tlie  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Brno.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawykh. 


JOHN  TA  N  N’S 

FOR  thieves  and  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KTNAHAN  k  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  \V IIISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  ho  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  TUB  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Autuur  Hill  Hassall  : — 

“I  have  very  carefnliy  and  fully  snalys^Nl  Samples  of  this  well-known  aud 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  ta<te,  aromatic  and 
e^crcol  to  the  smell.  The  WhUky  miut  be  pronouuood  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Mellcal  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


nURST  &  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

“  TILE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


BIRKBEOK  BUILDINH  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEI1*TS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Posacssion  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkrrck  Bl'iuhxq  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Cliancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PI.OT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

Witli  Immediate  Possemion,  cither  for  Building  or  Gardening  puriioaes.— Apply 
at  the  Odloe  of  the  Bibkbkck  I'iibkhulu  Laxu  Society,  29  and  30  Sontliamptou 
Boildiuga,  Chanoery  Lano. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  nt  the  Olfioe  of  the  Birkbeck  Baxk.  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Clmnccry  Lone.  All  sums  uuder  60/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  openo<l,  and  InteroHt  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  C'hoque-t>ooks  8up|:died.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  mode  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4  ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  it  open  until  9  o>  clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  appltcntion, 

FRANCIS  RA\"ENSCROFT,  M.anAger. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  publUhed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  he  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
fiio.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNB,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNB 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  Tliey  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s” 

Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  touio.  42«.  dox.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “ Sports- 

VJ  man's  Siiccial  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  0Oj,  iier  doz.,  n  t. 

GUANT’S  MOllF.LLA  CUKltUY  DUANDY,  Kupplied 

by  oU  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepaysneut,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone,  ('arriage  free  in  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  writh  England. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  nu  at- flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishw,  and  Sauces. 
Cautiov. — Cieuuine  only  witli  facsimile  of  Boron  LiebiK’s  sigtiature  across  Label. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW"  November  9th,  1872. 

”  For  m-iny  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


^OURIERS  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V_y  EstablisLetl  1831,  and  ooni(H>scd  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  omciontCOURIBBfiand  TRAVELLING  SEUV.lNTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tiubune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Now  re;uly,  price  Gd. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speeifh  of  Mr.  P.  X.  Tayuju  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  u^jiinst  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Joiix  Biuoiit  sa.vs: — ••  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  the 
r  logging  Bill  lost  year  ciitiroly  dcatroye.!  thj  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A  Tayiaih  in  the  House  of  Cooimous,  July  13, 1875, 
on  nmvlug  fer  Returns. 

**  It  is  not  often  tliat  we  find  ourao'.vca  in  r.ccoid  with  the  Ron.  Member  for 
LoiueeUir,  but  on  tliU  oocaJuu  wo  oortaiiily  are  entirely  with  liim.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oat>-tte. 

Tw  tiutaks  of  every  irr n  ami  boy  in  the  fcrvice  are  <lr.e  to  the  Hon.  Member 
lor  iMoeetcr  for  his  etfuiti  to  throw  the  ligiit  ot  pubiio  opinion  on  Grime  and 
PimieUment  in  the  Navy,  -  UutleU  S.‘rr:ce  Gasrtie. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9r.  per  Hundred. 

SPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

3  Commons  on.  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes, 

» 

Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

MENT  of  MExMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob, 

^  •  ""  ”  .  -  —  . —  Revised 


-a-  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870, 

from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

'  ^  DAlf  6.- Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand.- 


ft r  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand, 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 


The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  October.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  CL  A.  S  S  I  C  S 


_  _  Contexts. 

The  Easteilv  Question.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

Enoush  Influence  in  .Japan.  By  Sir  C.  W.  Dilkc,  M.P. 

William  Godwin.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Mormonism  from  a  Mohmon  Point  op  View.  By  Sir  D.  Wedderbum. 
Modern  English  Architecture.  By  H.  H.  Statham. 

The  American  Centenary.  By  Horace  White. 

England  and  Turkey.  By  Richard  Congreve. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENGLISH  HEADERS. 


edited  by  the 


REV.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 


UNIFORM  WITH  “  ROUS.SELET’S  INDIA.” 

ITALY ;  from  the  Alps  to  Mount  Ailtna.  Mag¬ 
nificently  Illostratod.  Containing  about  70  full-page  and  300  smaller 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  Thomas  Adou’UUS  Trollope.  .Super  royal  4to. 

[/J'*ady  in  October. 


The  Third  Volume  of  the  New  Series  now  published  contains— 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PROPERTIUS. 


ART  in  ORNAMENT  and  DRESS.  By  Charles 

Blanc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  {In  a  few  days. 


By  the  Rev.  JAMES  DAVIES,  M.A. 

The  previous  Volume's  contain — 

I.  LIVY.  By  the  Editor. 

II.  OVID.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  M.A. 

The  Volumes  are  published  Quarterly,  price  2s.  6<f.  each. 


SHOOTING  and  FISHING  TRIPS  in  ENG- 


LAND,  FRANCE,  ALSACE,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  BAVARIA. 
By  “  Wildfujwkr,”  “  Snapshot.’’  2  vols.,  large  crown  8yo.  {Next  week. 


TEIVTATA ;  or,  Cross-road  Chronicles  of  Pas¬ 


sages  in  Irish  Hunting  History  during  the  Season  of  1875-76.  By 
M.  O’Connor  Morris.  With  Illustratious,  large  crown  8Vo.  {In  a  fete  days. 


FOOLS  of  FOETUNE ;  a  Novel.  By  Frederick 

Boyle.  3  vols.  crown  8yo.  {Next  week. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  OCTOBER. 


Now  ready.  Price  Half -a-C row ti. 


Mr.  JOHN  DANGERFIELD .  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  October  a  COMPLETE  STORY ;  and  the  Author  of 
«  Miss  MoUy,”  a  COMPLETE  NOVELETTE. 


Mr.  W.  O’CONNOR  MORRIS  contributes  a  Paper,  entitled 

“MILITARY  LESSONS  OP  THE  WAR  OF  1870.” 


Mr.  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE,  Author  of  ^The  Life  of 

General  Burgoyne,”  has  a  Contribution,  entitled  “  CASPAR  HAUSER, 
AN  UNSOLVED  RIDDLE ;  ”  and  Mr.  MORTIMER  COLLINS  Is  the 
Author  of  an  Article  upon  ARISTOPHANES. 


Mr.  PERCY  FITZGERALD  writes  an  Article  upon  ^‘THE 

WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES;”  and  Mr.  S.  SIDNEY  ono  upon 
“FOUR-IN-HAND  DRIVING  AS  A  FINE  ART.” 


The  EDITOR  contributes  the  usual  Quarterly  Paper,  entitled 

“  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT  CRITICISM.” 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Crown  8yo.,  85  pages,  !<. 

The  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY;  or.  Political  Notes 

from  1868  to  1875. 

KERBY  Si  ENDBAN,  190  Oxford  Street. 


MR.  VAN  LAUN’S  TRANSLATION  OF 

Moliere’s  dramatic  work S.— 

Now  ready.  Volume  Fifth,  deray  8vo.,  cloth,  18«. 

Contents. — The  MIslt  ;  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  ;  The  Magnificent  Lovers ; 
The  Citizen  who  Apes  the  Nobleman ;  Psyche ;  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  and  Original  Etchings  by  Lalauze. 

A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  India  proofs,  31#.  6d.  per  volume. 

Edinburgh  :  W.  PATERSON.  London  :  SIMPKIN. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6#.  per  Hundred. 

^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  some 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — BlackMone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  186  Strand. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 

“  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  Supplementary  Series  of  *  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers,’  which  was  certainly  very  mnoh  required,  if  the  publication 
was  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. . . .  Mr.  ColUtw’ 
*  Livy  ’  Is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  best  of  the  pnweding  series. . . .  Mr. 
Church’s  Essay  is  a  very  ooinplet)  and  scholarly  performance.” — Times. 

“  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  Supplementary  Series  of  the  ‘  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.’  Mr,  Collins  commences  it  with  a  volume  that  is 
creditable  to  his  skill.” — Spectator. 

“  The  first  of  the  new  series  is  ‘  Livy,’  written  by  Mr.  Collins  himself.  It 
could  not  possibly  be  better  done.” — Guat'dian. 


CONTENTS  OP  THE  FIRST  SERIES 


NEW  NOVELS. 

CAESTAIES.  By  Massingberd  Home,  Author 

of  “  Shadows  Cast  Before.”  3  vols.  {Next  week. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Homer :  The  Iliad.  By  the  Editor.— Homer :  The  Odyssey.  By  the  Editor.  — 
Herodotus.  By  George  C.  Swayne,  M.A. — Xenophon.  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant. 
Bart. — Euripides.  By  W.  B,  Donne. — Aristophanes.  By  the  Editor. — Plato. 
By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.A. — Lucian.  By  the  Editor. — ^tcbylus.  By  R.  S. 
Copleston,  M. A.— Sophocles. ,  By  Clifton  W.  Ciolllns,  M.  Hesiod  and  The<jgniB. 
By  the  Rer.  J.  Davies,  M.  A.— Greek  Anthology.  By  Lord  Neaves.— Virgil. 
By  the  Editor. — Horace.  By  Theodore  Martin.— Juvenal.  By  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  —Plautus  and  Terence.  By  the  Editor.  The  Commentaries  of  Cassar.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. — Tacitua  By  W.  B.  Donne.— Cicero.  By  the  Editor.— 
Pliny’s  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Church,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brod- 
ribb,  M.A. 

20  Vols.,  2«.  6d.  each,  In  cloth.  Or  in  10  Vols.,  calf  or  vellum  bock,  £2  10s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Ready,  on  Monday  next,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  price  is. 


LIFE  OF  MENDELSSOHN. 


By  W.  A.  LAMPADIUS. 


With  Supplomentary  Sketches  by  Sir  Juuus  Benedict,  Hkkby  P.  Chorubt, 
Ludwig  Rbllstaji,  Bavahd  Tavixir,  R.  S.  Wlixis,  J.  S.  Dwight; 
and  Additional  Notes  by  C.  L.  Grunkisbn. 

Edited  and  Translated  by  W.  L.  GAGE. 


Lately  published,  thick  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  Cd. 


HISTOEY  OF  MUSIC, 


FROM  THE 

CHRISTIAN  BRA  TO  THE  PBE.3BNT  TIME. 


By  P.  L.  RITTER. 


“  It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  touch  on  a 
tithe  of  the  valuable  material  contained  in  this  volume.”— TAe  Academy. 


WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  Fleet  Street,  London. 


rnuE  ART  MONTHLY  REVIEW  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

i  PORTFOLIO ; 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  Illustrated 
by  Photography. 

Issued  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  2s.  id. 

Contexts  op  Septemreu  Number.  —  Photographs.  —  Satan  Calling  up  his 
Legions.  By  WILUA.M  Blake. — The  Gossips.  By  Adolf  Dillbns.— Studies. 
By  J.  D.  Linton. 

Literary  Contbntb. — The  Impressionists  and  Edonard  Manet ;  William 
Blake — Satan  Calling  up  his  Legions;  True  Criticism  ;  Italian  Notes  ;  Belgian 
Notes ;  French  Notes  ;  The  Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  ;  Obituary.  _ 


London  :  St.  Paul's  DuiMings,  Paternoster  Row. 


Post  8vo.,  with  Four  Etchings  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.,  cloth,  is. 

CARLETON’S  (W.)  TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the 

IRISH  PEASANTRY.  New  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  latest  Correc¬ 
tions,  an  Introduction,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapddo. 


To  be  completed  in  aljont  Eight  Weekly  Parts,  price  Sixpence  each 
(Parts  I.  and  II.,  Saturday,  Sept.  lO),  post-free,  7d.  each  Number. 


T)ENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield;  being 

Forty  Years  and  Upwards  of  Political  Life,  from  Bradenliam  House, 


Buckinghamshire,  to  Bulgaria. 

Contents  op  the  First  Four  Parts. 


Chap. 

1 .  The  Malden  Speech. 

2.  The  Early  Years  of  Mr.  Disradl. 

3.  Vivian  Grey. 

4.  Mr.  Disraeli's  First  Election. 

5.  The  Second  Election  at  Wycombe. 

6.  The  Fanner's  Friend. 


Chap. 

7.  True  Blue. 

8.  Reaching  the  Nadir. 

9.  O’Connell. 

10.  Vindicator  of  the  Cronstitution. 

11.  You  Spit  Pearls. 

12.  The  Globe  Controversy. 


GOUBAUD  &  SON,  39  l  edford  Street,  Cowent  Garden- 
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CHATTO  'AND  WINDUS’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER  1876, 

No.  DCCXXXII.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents. 

A  RUN  THROUGH  KATHIAWAR— THE  SCYTHIAN  KATHIS. 
THE  FRIEND  OP  THE  HERO. 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Fart  V. 

THE  TWO  CHANCELLORS :  PRINCE  GORTSCHAKOFF  AND 
PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

NENUPHAR  :  A  FANCY. 

PRIMAVERA.  W.  W.  S. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  RIVER  SONG.  J.  R.  S. 

THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY,  AND  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENCE. 


New  Pine- Art  Qift-Book,  uniform  with  the  **  Turner 

Gallery.** 

Handsomely  half-bonnd  morocco,  Rilt  edges,  India  proofs,  royal  folio,  £10; 
Large-paper  copies.  Artists*  India  proofs,  elephant  folio,  £20. 

MODERN  ART :  a  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings, 

from  the  Works  of  distinguished  Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Schools,  selected  from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptive  Text  by  Jahks  DAProRNE. 

Demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illnstratlons,  price  24«. 

The  HUNTING  GROUNDS  of  the  ORE  AT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmoke. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by 
Ernest  Okiset. 

Demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Plans  and  Illustrations  in  Colours,  price  24s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (the 

Prince  Consort’s  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  William  H.  Cope, 
late  Lieutenant  Rifle  Brigade.  With  Illastrations  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  namerous  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

FINGER-RING  LORE  :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Anecdotal.  Inclnding  Superstitions;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and 
I^lesiastical ;  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring- tokens;  Memorial 
and  Mortuary  Rings :  Posy-Rings:  Customs  and  Incidents  in  connexion 
with  Rings  ;  Remarkable  Rings,  Ac.  By  William  Jonea,  F.S. A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illastrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

The  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  J.  M.  W. 

TURNER.  Founded  npon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  Fellow- Academicians.  By  Walter  Tiiornbury.  A  New  Edition, 
entirely  Ro-wrttten  and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  _ 

New  Edition  of  **  Brsnd*8  Antiquities.** 

^  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  prloa  7s.  Gd. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly  llIustratiDg  the  Origin  of  onr  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
An  entirely  New  and  Rerised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


AC  MIL  LAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  204 

For  OCTOBER.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contexts. 

1.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  :  A  Monograph.  By  T.  Wemyss  Reid. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Princess 

of  Thule,”  Sic.  Chapters  XXXV.-XXXIX. 

3.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  VIII. 

4.  THE  ITALIAN  DRAMA.  By  Miss  Philumore.  III. 

6.  THE  BOGIES  OF  BULGARIAN  SONG.  By  John  Oxknford. 

6.  SONNETS.  By  Frances  Martin. 

7.  ENGLISH  INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA.  By  Sir  CHARLES  W. Dilke, 

Bart. 


London :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  202. 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  October.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  dd  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  XIII. — The  Young 
People.  XIV.— The  Old  People.  XV.— Roger. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG. 

BUSHMAN  FOLKLORE. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  VERNEUIL. 

IPHITION. 

AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

THE  DEATH-STONE  :  A  Lyric  Drama  from  the  Japanese. 

ACROSS  THE  PEATFIELDS.  (With  an  IllustraUon.)  Part  I. 

Chap.  I. — Old  MSS.  II. — Black  Canals  and  Yellow  Pnmpkios. 

III. — An  Inventory.  IV. — Mademoiselle  Panline’s  Marriage 
Portion.  V. — Mademoiselle  Pauline's  Intended  Husband. 

VI. — Madame  Valray. 


New  Volumes  of  the  Early  English  Poets. 

8  vols..  crown  8vo.,  price  18#. 

HERRICK’S  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS, 

and  COMPLETE  OOLLEfTT^  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Memorial-Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  tiic  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosaut.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait,  Glossarial  Index,  Ac. 

**•  A  few  Large-paper  copies  (only  60  printed),  price  36#. 

Demy  4to.,  half  red  morocco  gilt,  price  £3  13#.  Gd. 

Vol.  I.  Comprising  the  Dictionary,  A  to  Z,  of 

PLANCHE’S  cyclopedia  of  COSTUME ;  or, 

a  Dictionary  of  Dress-  Regal,  Eccl'  siastical,  Civil,  and  Military — from  the 
^rliest  Period  in  England  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Inclnding 
Notices  of  Contemporaneons  Fashions  on  the  Continent.  By  J.  R. 
PLANCHk,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald. 

Vol.  II.,  completing  the  Work,  will  consist  of  ”  A  General  History  of  the 
Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe.”  Also  issued  in  Parts,  price 
6s.  each. 

Atlas  folio,  half-morocco  gilt,  price  £5  5s. 

DRAWINGS  by  the  ITALIAN  MASTERS :  Auto- 

typo  Fac-simlles  from  Unique  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  With 
Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  Biographical  and  Artistic,  by  J.  Comyns 
Cahh,  _ 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place, 


HE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  OCTOBER  [1876. 


JL  Contexts. 

AS  HE  COMES  UP  THE  STAIR.  By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’ 
thro’  the  Rye,”  “The Token  of  the  Silver  Lily,”  Sic.  Part  II.  (conclnded). 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  FIRST  ROMANCE.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of 
”  Olympia  :  a  Romance,”  “  A  Dog  and  his  Shadow,”  ”  Zelda’s  Fortune,” 
”  Pearl  and  Emerald,”  “  Earl’s  Dene,”  ”  Streaked  with  Gold,”  Ac. 

A  ”  PITSO.”  Bv  T.  B.  Glanville. 

LEAVES  from’ THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor,  W.  McCullaoh  Torrens,  M.P.  X.— The  Pasha 
of  the  Pen. 

TRUGANINI.  By  J.  A.  Langford,  LL.D. 

THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Chaps.  XLIII.— ”  The  Night  of  the  Dead.”  XLIV.— Deluge.  XLV.— 
”  Mid  Waters  Wild.” 

RECOVERY  OP  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  III.— Underground 
Jerusalem. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD  AND  HIS  LETTERS.  By  CHARLES  and  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke.  Part  II. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

London :  GRANT  Si  CO.,  72  to  78  Turnmill  Street,  E.C. ; 

And  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Brillat-Savarin*s  “  Physiology  of  Taste.** 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6#. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “Physiologic  da  Goht”  of 
Brillat-Savaiun.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Andeilson, 

M.A. 

8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31#.6(f. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. _ 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Gs. 

JEUX  D’ESPKIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


Just  published.  No.  I.,  price  One  Shilling. 

'T^IIE  SUNDAY  REVIEW :  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 

JL  Sunday  Society,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  . 

Contents. — 1.  The  Sunday  Society  —  Official  Constitution  and  Addrels. 
2.  The  Sunday  Review  (Editorial).  3.  The  Church  and  Sunday  Observance,  by 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  4.  On  Memorials  in  favour  of  a  Sunday  After- 


New  Volume  of  the  Golden  Library. 

Square  16mo.,  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  Series,  price  2s. 

LETTERS  &  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  R.  W.  Emehson, 


London  :  TRUBNER  Si  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill ;  and  of  all  Bookseller?. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MADEMOISELLE  MORI 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 


Just  published,  in  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  12#.  cloth, 

HE  ATELIER  DU  LYS ;  or,  an  Art  Student  in  the 

Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  “  Malemoiselle  Mori.” 

London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


No.  120, /or  OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

REALITY.  By  Charles  Readk.  Illustrated. 

BEAU  FEILDING  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  Cameron.  Illustrated. 

BLACK  RUl'i5RT*S  LK4.P.  Illustrated. 

TUB  NEW  REPUBLIC. 

FIIOM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

CUPIIV.S  ALLEY  :  a  Morality.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

TASBROOK’S  TE.STIMONIAL.  By  JA.MIW  Payn. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E. Braddon.  Illustrate.l 


Now  ready,  price  Gd. ;  by  post,  7d. 

BULGARIAN  HORRORS,  and  THE  QUESTION 
OF  THE  EAST. 

A  lAjtter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad.stoxe,  M.P. 

By  H.  \.  Munro  Bdtler-Johnstone,  M.P. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Book.^ellers. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W, 
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